


Federal Reserve System! 


“The Congress of the United States owes 
to our people and to the world every assur- 
ance which thus far in advance can be ex- 
tended, through appropriate legislation, that 
the charter of this great organization at its ex- 
piration will be renewed.” 
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Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas 


Messages to the Credit Monthly from 
Senator Capper of Kansas - 


Senator Willis of Ohio : 


Association’ ‘of CiBh t Mex Service Map, pages 20-21. 
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$3 a Year 


Explosion Insurance 


SERIES of deafening roars, marked the destruc. 
tion of dwellings over a large area. 


Present day manufacturing with its complex formu- 
las and strong chemical reagents, make property pro- 
tection a vital necessity. 


Explosion Insurance protects the property owner 
against loss, whether the explosion occurs on his prop- 
erty or a mile away. 


; Recent explosion disasters have proven to Credit 
Credit Men should in- 


ae “dius "he Men the necessity for safeguarding credit by Explo- 
Explosion Insurance. sion Insurance. 


UNION ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


OF LONDON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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YOUR STATEMENT DO YOU MAKE “SLOW-PAY” 
8. 1. Duckinghas CUSTOMERS? 


Slow-pay customers are not always 
SEED Sashtagten Arve born; sometimes they are made by lax 
credit and. collection departments. If 
failure to remit on the due date does not 
bring a polite but firm reminder, the 
customer is liable to assume that the 
creditor’ does not care whether he pays 
promptly or not. If nothing happens the 
next time he delays, he may deliberately 
embark upon a policy of slow payment. 
The creditor may feel that he is being 
lenient in not calling the attention of the 
customer to delay in payments, but he is 
merely building a reputation for being 
“easy.” He is not winning undying grati- 
tude; but is making a slow-pay customer. 
He might just as well have written: 
“Your payment due to-day was not re- 
ceived. Never mind. Pay any old time 
it is convenient.”—James H. Rand, Jr., 
President Rand Kardex Bureau, in Forbes 
Magazine, (N. Y.). 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Helps Eliminate “Slow-Pay” Customers— 
ed 


“Collections Improved Over 33%”— 
“Formerly it required 10 days to pre- 
pare our monthly statements. Now, our 
Addressograph gets them out in 1 
DAY and as a result our collections 
have improved over 33%.” 

—Reliance Electric Company. 


“Prompt Collections Save Money”— 
“Since using Addressograph we are able 
to get our statements into the mail on 
the second of the month. Formerly 
they didn’t get out until the sixth or 
seventh. Money saved in prompt col- 
lections makes Addressograph indis- 
pensable to us.” 

—Scarsdale Supply Company. 


LATE Statements Mean SLOW PAY— 


Heading statements by typewriter is 
slow—costly. Errors creep in that irri- 
tate customers and slow up collections. 
So convince yourself that Addresso- 
graph speeds collections! 


Try It FREE— 


Then Decide 


4 
/__ MAIL 
/ WITH 
YOUR 
LETTER- 
7 HEAD TO 


Addressograph Co. 
: 912 W. Van Buren St. 

y Pg Chicago, Ill. 
’ / (1 Send FREE Latest 3-Color 

Z Catalog and Price List. 
oe {] Have Salesmen Demonstrate 
How Addressograph will SPEED 

ar our Collections. 

7 _[] Send Prepaid FREE Trial Hand 
Ys Machine. Will return COLLECT unless 


, we buy. 
iy 377-11-26 
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psi neneneerermer nto 
_. Credit Association Leaders On 
Federal Reserve System 


\ Declaration on the Federal Declaration on the Payment 


THANKSGIVING 


The people who have 

the most for which 

to be thankful usually 

deserve their prosperity [ 
. . because nine 

insured ... be sure of it. | 


times in ten prosperity 
is the result of 
prudence, foresight 
and industry. 

One vitally important 
part of prudence is 

a thorough knowledge 
of your Property 
Insurance policies. 


Be sure you are really 


Any /ETNA (Fire) 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
Agent will be glad 
to give you expert 
counsel on this 


Reserve System and the 
McFadden-Pepper Bill 


31st Annual Meeting of Officers and 
Directors, Sept. 20-25 


UR financial stability in the 

past decade, amidst consider- 
able turmoil and many serious busi- 
ness problems, may be attributed 
with entire justice and desert to the 
Federal Reserve System. 


The National Association of Cred- 


it Men has never swerved from its 
strong confidence in the abilities of 
the Federal Reserve System to sta- 
bilize difficult situations, and to save 
the country’s business from serious 
disorders. Time and time again, the 
abilities of the System in this direc- 
tion have been demonstrated. With 
an increasing belief in its usefulness 
and power, we are convinced that a 
great shock to our business and a 
tremendous setback would occur if 
there were any doubt as to its per- 
»etuation. 


This is a question of importance 
to the entire Nation, because all the 
people, irrespective of their particu- 
lar work or enterprise, have received 
benefits from the abilities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to keep our fi- 
nances stable in all situations. 


In the opinion of this meeting, it 
was regettable that the McFadden- 
Pepper Bill, providing certain de- 
sirable amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act, and the extension for 
a half century of the charters of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, should have 
failed of passage because of a differ- 
ence of view over certain House 
amendments, to which the Senate. 
and rightfully so in the judgment of 
this meeting, could not be reconciled. 


This meeting firmly believes that 
the Hull Amendments should not be 
permitted to interfere with the pas- 
sage of the bill in the next session of 
Congress. These Amendments are 
discriminatory, and should be con- 
sidered separately from the bill and 
on their own merits in the House 
and the Senate. The bill should not 
be defeated by this or any other 
amendments of doubtful merit. To 
have this occur would be recreant to 
the best interests of the Nation and 
its prosperity. 


of Checks at Par Made Pos- 
sible by Reserve System 


31st Annual Meeting of Officers and 
Directors, Sept. 20-25 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men, in supporting the 
Federal Reserve Bill, with all of its 
powers, recognized as one of its 
most important and useful features 
the collection of checks at par. 


During the turmoil over this par- 
ticular feature of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men has consistently 
defended it, and this defense was not 
based on its economy alone, but its 
belief in the free circulation of our 
present real currency, the check. 


It has been noted with consider- 
able gratification that Clearing 
Houses in certain of our large cities, 
which persevered with rules impos- 
ing charges on the collection of cer- 
tain items, were gradually abandon- 
ing their position, and this meeting 
records its firm belief that with the 
collection facilities of the Federal 
Reserve System it is unnecessary and 
really a detriment to their own mem- 
bers, for Clearing Houses to main- 
tain rules requiring charges for the 
collection of items at localities where 
Federal Reserve Banks are located, 
or their collection service available. 


The meeting also hails with appre- 
ciation the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the 
case of the Pascagoula National 
Bank versus the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, in which a refusal 
was made to reverse a judgment of 
the lower court that denied the con- 
tentions of the bank, which were a 
direct attack on the par payment 
plan. 


We may consider the collection of 
checks at par now firmly fixed in 
our financiai system and profitably so, 
for freedom in the using of checks 
has indeed made them our real cur- 
rency, decreasing the need of a large 
money circulation. To hinder the 
uses of the check by imposing un- 
necessary or unwise charges for its 
payment or for its collection affects 
our progress, and will not in the end 
justify the views of those opposing 
the payment of checks at par. 
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Exports to Cuba Endangered 
By W. S. Swingle 
Mgr., Foreign Credit Dept., N. A. C. M. 
— manufacturers and ex- 
porters have come squarely up 
against a critical trade situation with 
Cuba. 

We have a law, enacted in 1866, which 
forbids the importation of cigars in lots 
of less than 3,000. 

We also have a postal convention with 


Cuba, concluded in 1903, which provides . 


for admission to the mails exchanged be- 
tween the two countries of “articles of 
every kind or nature which are admitted 
to the domestic mails of cach country.” 
Cigars and cigarettes in small quanti- 
ties are admitted to the mails of each 
country, and therefore, under the plain 
terms of this mail contract with Cuba 


should be admitted in the international. 


mails between the two countries. 

But because of that old law of 1866 we 
have always refused to fulfill our obli- 
gations under the mails contract of 1903. 


Cuba has been protesting ever since 
1904 against this attitude on our part. 
Now she has come to the conclusion that 
further protest is of no avail and has de- 
termined to end the contract unless the re- 
strictive law is modified at the approach- 
ing session of Congress. 


Termination of our General Mails Con- 
vention with Cuba automatically will ter- 
minate all facilities for shipments of 
merchandise by mail from the United 
States to Cuba, except possibly, at letter 
rates of postage, with consequent loss of 
our entire mail trade with Cuba. 


Ninety or a hundred different lines of 
American industry with hundreds of fac- 
tories and many thousands of workmen 
now sell their products by mail in Cuba 
to an annual aggregate value of some 
millions of dollars. American manufac- 
turers and exporters supply, in fact, about 
80 per cent. of Cuba’s imports by mail. 


That trade we stand to lose, and see it 
absorbed by our competitors in Europe, 
unless we repeal the sixty-year old law 
against importing cigars in lots of less 
than 3,000. 


We have a clear cut choice between a 
mail trade with Cuba worth several mil- 
lions of dollars a year and continued en- 
forcement of a law that forbids entry of 
less than 3,000 cigars or cigarettes in one 
package. 


This restrictive law was passed, sixty 
years ago, obviously for the purpose of 
facilitating the Treasury Department in 
handling importations of dutiable cigars. 
The Treasury long ago found it unneces- 
sary, and now joins in the request for its 
revision. 

A bill, known as H. R. 8997, was intro- 
duced early in the last session of Con- 
gress, repealing, in effect, this old restric- 
tion, and providing for the admission of 
cigars and cigarettes by parcels post. 


The National Foreign Trade Council 
asks for national support of this bill, 


which is designed to open the way for’ 


permanent parcels post arrangements with 
Cuba, 
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11st due > >> 


The fire company 
nearest u fire is, to 
speak their own lan- 
guage, ‘‘first due’’ on 
the scene. So it’s down 
the pole and away to 
battle at the sound of 
alarm. 


The battle of the in- 
surance companies to 
insure property 
through the efforts of 
their local agents does 
not thrill like the excit- 
ing and hazardous op- 
erations of the firemen. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
id Jhe CONTINENTAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York..NY. 


ERNEST STURM,Chairman of the Boards 
PAUL L.-HAID,President 


a 


: 


* 


as 2] 
e) 


“AMERICA FORE” 


2 


GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


But it’s jus as impor- 
tant. Insurance begins 
where fire prevention 
leaves off, and one with- 
out the other means in- 
complete protection. 


Like the ‘‘first due’’ 
fre company, The 
‘¢ America Fore’’ Group 
of Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, by means of its 
local agents, is making 
a nationwide effort to 
be ‘‘first due’’ before 
fire starts. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


First AMERICAN 
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‘I Was Just Going To--” 


669 ONCE HAD AN ASSISTANT,” said the old credit man- 

ager, “who entirely lacked initiative. He was tolerably use- 
ful in carrying out plans laid down for him and sticking to the 
rules established for the company and for the credit department, 
but anything like an original scheme or method was simply be- 
yond him. 


“And yet he hated to admit that any idea could be suggested 
to him that he had not already developed in his own mind. 

“One day, I remember, he was telling me about the ‘stubhorn- 
ness’ of some salesman, and I suggested that he get in closer 
touch with the sales force and arrange to make some calls on 
customers with some of the salesmen. 


“‘T have been on the point of asking you for permission to 
go on a road trip,” he said. ‘I think it would be a great thing, 
as I could get in closer touch with the men who are selling and 
who are in actual contact with our customers.’ 


“Another time I asked him whether he did not think it would 
be a good idea to take the course in credits and collections given 
by the National Institute of Credit in our city. He immediately 
replied that he had long considered the advisability of taking the 
course, and was just going to ask my advice as to whether to do 
so or not. 


“Tt is perhaps a harmless failing not to be willing to admit 
that you are getting good suggestions from others. I notice how- 
ever that the business men who really get somewhere are the ones 
who know how to take good suggestions, (and rej-ct peor ones, ) 
and who give full credit to those who have put them on the 
right path.” 


Ret. Gihon. 


Editor. 





Why forget the alarm when busy 
with the bucket? 


There is a competent, well informed, willing-to- 
serve Hartford representative near you. Call him 
when you need insurance service. 


HARTFORD FIRE Bas 
INSURANCE COMPANY {i 


Hartford, Conn. 
The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life. 
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The Year of Awakening, 1876 


The Beginnings of a Great Movement—Chapter 1. 


By J. H. Tregoe 


Executive Manager, National Association of Credit Men 


marked an epoch in American his- 

tory and brought a new spirit to 
the Nation and an awakening to her in- 
dustries. 

The decade following the close of civil 
strife was earmarked by the absence of 
moral stamina in government and busi- 
ness. It began with the attempted im- 
peachment of President Johnson and the 
forcing of a carpet-bag rule on the South, 
the depredations of Boss Tweed and his 
gene. in New York City, the scandals in 

resident Grant’s Cabinet, and the ex- 
travagances in business and _ railroad 
building which rashly invited the serious 
collapse of 1873. The strife and tumult 
were passing away, and with the Specie 
Resumption Act of 1875 the stage was 
set for the Year of the Great Awakening. 
Orderly and constructive forces were at 
work, and, as an historian of the period 
has said, there had cofme “an adaptation 
of National vision to the new order of 
things, and a realization that neither se- 
cession, civil war nor reconstruction had 
eyeneenaes the future of the Repub- 
ic. 

In 1876 the public attention was direct- 
ed toward the National Exposition, set 
up in Philadelphia to celebrate the 100th 
year of our independence. For this Ex- 
position the aid of Congress was neces- 
sary, without it the project could not have 
been saved. On this question the strict 
constructionists of the national Constitu- 
tion made their last stand. The shackles 
of a narrow vision were forever broken, 
and thus the year 1876 marked a great 
awakening. 

It was looked upon as marvelous that 
several million people should have travel- 
ed more than 100 miles to see the Expo- 
sition. This movement of the people 
broadened the Nation’s vision. To very 
many their own land was unknown. 

The world regarded the Exposition as 
a sales opportunity. Indeed, as one wan- 
dered through the aisles of the various 
buildings it seemed almost as though the 
whole world was compressed into the 
compass of the Exposition. Fine fabrics 
and jewelry from France; carvings from 
far-away India; the lace of Brussels; the 
textiles of Germany; enamels and furs 
from Russia; the Netherlands, South 
American Republics and the islands of the 
southern seas displayed their wares to an 
astonished and enthusiastic people. The 
waddling Chinese were seen by many for 
the first time, and Japan made its first 
gesture to an amused Nation. 


HE 100th anniversary celebrated in 
1876, of our politica) independence 


Our Credit History 


T would be hard to find a writer 
better fitted than J. H. Tregoe, 
past President, and now Execu- 
tive Manager of the National 
Association of Credit Men, to 
write the credit history of our 
country in the last fifty years. 

Since boyhood, Mr. Tregoe has 

m an omnivorous reader of 
books on Economics, Commerce 
and History, and has, for many 
years, written and given addresses 
on the credit aspects of these sub- 
jects. 

He has undertaken to write a 
series of articles in the CREDIT 
MONTHLY, beginning with this 
issue, which show what led up to 
the establishment in 1896 of the 
National Association, under the 
general title of ““The Beginnings of 
a Great Movement.” 





An Educational Awakening 


“Even more potent in their beneficent 
results were the educational and art ex- 
hibits,” said the historian already quoted. 
“These exhibits charmed the mind of 
America.” 


We had been rough and ready in our 
school system; to educational America 
also, 1876 was a year of great awaken- 
ing. Our shirt-sleeve period was gone 
forever. 

The Corliss Engine was one of the 
Exposition’s marvels. Many new devices 
were displayed,—typewriters, which first 
saw the light of day in 1872; bicycles, a 
complete novelty that attracted much at- 
tention; and the lovers’ telephone, a little 
device that caused much amusement, was 
the forerunner of our marvelous tele- 
phone system. 

In that anniversary year, however, the 
electrically propelled car, the electric light 
and many modern conveniences were un- 
known. 

The industrial side of the Exposition 





provided a stimulus to the ingenuity of the 
people, and for the industrial ambition of 
America, 1876 was a year of great awak- 
ening. 

In turn we displayed to the world the 
product of our farms and our progress in 
the production of farm implements. The 
world really had no idea of our agricul- 
tural possibilities, and to agriculture 1876 
was a year of great awakening. From 
this year we moved upward until the 
United States was recognized as the mar- 
ket basket of most of the world. 

In four years our sales abroad of wheat 
and corn increased from 110 million to 
241 million bushels, and the balance of 
foreign trade turned in our favor. Up to 
1876 in every year but three we had 
bought more goods abroad than we had 
sold abroad. After 1876 for every year 
but three we sold more goods abroad 
than we bought abroad. In foreign trade, 
therefore, 1876 was also a year of great 
awakening. 


Our Economic Ideas in 1876 


In economic ideas, wanderers in a des- 
ert never found their orientation more 
difficult than did our people when that 
100th anniversary dawned and the nation 
began its great industrial development. 

The differences between capital and 
credit were unknown. There was an in- 
creasing demand, at this era, for cheap 
money, when the great need of the Na- 
tion was capital. There had been a con- 
tinuous flow of people from farms to the 
cities, where industries were more attrac- 
tive to labor than the drudgery of the 
farm, and there became discernible. then 
that clashing of city and country that has 
never ceased to figure in our economic and 
political discussions. 

The National Banking System was out 
of favor with the radical mind, which 
saw in it an opportunity for amassing 
large wealth and giving dominance to a 
few, in contradiction to our National 
ideas. 


Our population in 1876 was approxi- 
mately 45,000,000. The money in circu- 
lation was $727,000,000, of which the far 
larger part were United States and Na- 
tional Bank notes. This money circula- 
tion amounted to $16.12 per person. 

The cost of running our government 
in 1876 was about $265,000,000 and the 
revenues of that year were $290,000,000, 
affording a surplus of about $25,000,000. 

We exported in 1876, in goods of all 
kinds, $540,000,000, and imported $461,- 
000,000, giving us a favorable trade bal- 
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ance of $79,000,000. We, however, ex- 
ported specie in 1876 amounting to $57,- 
000,000 and imported $16,000,000. The 
export balance shows that the trade bal- 
ance dil not cover our indebtedness 
abroad for interest, services rendered 
etc. 


Silver hed played so small a part in our 
currency production that even as late as 
1873, when passing a new coin-ge law, 
Congress made no provision for a silver 
dollar. Not long afterwards, however, 
newly opened mines in the far West be- 
gan to yicld large quantities of silver and 
for twenty years silver was a moot ques- 
tion in the Nation. 


On August '15, 1876, Congress passed a 
resolution «uthorizing the appointment of 
a commission to inquire into the subject. 
Our silver pro‘nction was averaging 
$40,000,000 annually. 

The National Banking System had not 
grown rapidly, there had always been 
more or less feeling against it, but the 
value of the system to our rising indus- 
tries was perfectly clear, and all efforts 
to repeal the National Banking Act ut- 
terly failed. 

In 1876 there were 2,086 National Banks 
throvghout the country. Their total capi- 
tal was approximately $505,000,000; de- 
posits $529,000,000. They had a note cir- 
culation of $315,000,000, but held in specie 
only 3g Ring loans of the Na- 
tional Banks in aggregated 7 
000,000. ggregated $963 


The value of our farm property in 1876 





products of the farm that year amounted 
to $2,000,000,000. There was a yield of 
abort 450,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
5,000,000 bales of cotton, 1,500,000,000 
bushels of corn, and aside from the prod- 
uce of the farm, the copper production of 
1876 was 20,000 tons, petroleum 700,000 
gallons, 5,000,000 tons of iron ore, 2,750,- 
ae of pig iron and 750,000 tons of 
steel. 


A Period of Small Business 


It was a day of small business enter- 
prises. Combinations of capital for large 
production were practitally unknown; the 
number of industries was estimated at 
200,000. Their output in 1876 was esti- 
mated at $4,750,000,000. In this produc- 
tion iron and steel held the leading place 
with $290,000,000. Cotton and wool fol- 
lowed next on the list. 

The National debt in 1876 was $2,000,- 
000,000, and the railroads accounted for 
74,000 miles. 

No estimate can be given in this record 
of commercial failures nor bank clearings 
in 1876. 

We can discover in these statistics of 
that year a strong virility in the Nation. 
The shirt-sleeve period had made us 
hardy. We were now ready for the big- 
ger and finer things, both in thought and 
action. The year of the Great Awaken- 
ing was the beginning of the steel age, 
for as later records disclose, from a very 
small beginning the production of steel 
advanced rapidly until in this commodity 
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One outstanding fact was the lack of 
capital in 1876. We had then but little 
gold. Without gold, credit facilities could 
not expand in proportion to our energies 
and ingenuity. We were ready, and had 
all the strength and poise necessary for a 
mighty ae Only exhaustion would 
have occurred without a strong economic 
foundation. 


The awakening of 1876 was our first 
genuine introduction to the possibilities 
of the land, and but for the grilling con- 
test between sound money and cheap 
money, that lasted through two decades, 
we would have made our spring earlier, 
and placed our commercial and industrial 
renaissance at least a decade earlier than 
it happened. 

We cannot trace modern movements 
in industry and finance without goin 
back to 1876, to the 100th anniversary of 
our independence and recognizing with 
intense interest the great awakening that 
happened then. Without this awakening 
we might now be a backward nation, ful- 
filling the role of market basket for a 
large part of the world, but without that 
financial and credit strength that has 
vitalized our industrial genius and made 
us what we are. 


The year 1876 was one of the causes 
leading up to the beginnings of a great 
movement, that two decades later blos- 
somed into an association of strong pro- 
tective and moral influence. The Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men would 


























































































































was estimated at $10,000,000,000, and the 






HE National Association of 
Credit Men has always held the 
deepest interest in the Federal Reserve 
System from the very time when the 
idea began to take definite shape. The 
Association has always felt a strong 
confid:nce in the abil.ties of the Fed- 
eral Res.rve System to stabil'ze diffi- 
cult financial situations and to save 
the country’s business from serious 
disorders which had before dotted its 
history—d sorders resulting from the 
fact that the nation’s banking and 
currency powers were insufficient to 
tide over a panicky situation. 


This convent’on reaffirms the Asso- 
ciation’s faith in the Federal Reserve 
System and, inasmuch as more than 
one-half cf the system’s chartered life 
has expired, it is deemed ent’rely 
proper and wise to consider now a re- 
newal of the charter for a p'ricd long 
enough to dismiss concern in the im- 
mediate future as to its perpetuity. 


The slightest question arising now 
or in the next few years about the p-r- 
manency of the federal reserve banks 


we have long challenged the admiration 
of the whole world. 


Resolution Adopted by the National Association of Credit Men 
Thirty-First Annual Convention, May 1926 


events of 1876. 


Faith in the Federal Reserve System 





would undoubtedly work serious havoc 
to the nation’s financial welfare. The 
rechartering of the Federal Reserve 
System should therefore not be de- 
layed. 


Inasmuch as the McFadden-Pepper 
Bill, now in conference between the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. provides for the granting of in- 
determinate charters to the federal re- 
serve banks, this convention expresses 
the hope that this provision will re- 
ceive the most careful consideration 
cf Congress, in order that American 
business may be assured, at the earli- 
est possible date, of the preservation 
of the Federal Reserve System. 


This convention further urges the 
importance of speedy action on the 
provisions of the McFadden-Pepper 
Bll relating to branch banking and to 
the cpsrating powers of the national 
banks and hopes that any divergence 
of opinion between the two houses of 
Congress may be reconciled and the 
Bill passed during this session of 
Congress. 


never have been organized but for the 
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A Credit View of Florida 


Eyewitness Says Creditors Should Not Flood Market 


By E. Paul Phillips 


Manager, Adjustment Bureau Dept., National Association of Credit Men 


NY great, sudden outbreak of the 
elements, such as fire, flood, or 
hurricane seems to show civilized 


man’s real helplessness. This was 
uought out in the Florida catastrophe. 
The In‘lian natives near Moorehaven, in 
keener tune with the elements than the 
ordinary city dweller, sensed the ap- 
proaching storm a few days before it 
came, and before the U. S. Weather 
Bureau had issued any bulletins. With 
admirable caution and foresight, these In- 
dians pulled up stakes, and pushed in- 
land, and buried themselves in sand holes 
until the storm was over, when they re- 
appeared hungry but unharmed in the 
midst of the appalling wreckage. The rest 
of the population did not fare so well. 

Telegraphic Reports 

Under orders from the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, I made an in- 
vestigation of the 
credit situation in and 
near Miami, in order 
that a credit picture 
might be provided for 
the business world of 
the damage wrought 
by the hurricane. My 
telegraphic reports 
were relayed by the 
National office to the 
credit fraternity and 
were also supplied to 
the press. 

The heavy rain and 
the salt water driven 
inland by the hurri- 
cane flooded a large 
portion of damage 
area to a height of 
from three to six 
feet. This had sub- 
sided by the time I 
reached Miami. 

When I arrived at 
Miami this poster 


was displayed every- A Miami business district almost completely wrecked, as it appeared after wind 
and water had subsided. 


where :— 


WARNING 
Every Able-Bodied Man, Black or 
White, MUST GO TO WORK. 
Those not obeying this order will 


be arrested. 
Signed: H. R. Chase, Sheriff 
of Police 
H. Leslie Quigg, Chief 





As early as September 28, I was able 
to report by mail to the National office 
that wonderful progress had been made 
in clearing away the wreckage and re- 
pairing the damage done. My report to 
Executive Manager Tregpe on that day 
was as follows: 

“Today I visited Fort Lauderdale, 
Dania, Hollywood, Hollendale, Ojus and 
Fulford. It is impossible for me to de- 
scribe the damage done in these towns. I 
believe every home was damaged ‘badly 








and many were total wrecks. The busi- 
ness houses likewise were seriously dam- 
aged—many stocks completely ruined. All 
these towns and also Hialeah and Moore- 
haven suffered far more than Miami, al- 
though Miami homes in some districts 
were badly injured. Most of the wreck- 
age can be attributed to the type of frail 
construction. The well constructed build- 
ings suffered very little. 


Need Creditors’ Assistance 


“I met with a small group of the lead- 
ing business men and bankers in Ft. 
Lauderdale to consider their own prob- 
lems; and problems of their neighboring 
towns. All the substantial merchants and 
dealers and the few manufacturers want 
to continue in business, but they realize 
they face a terrible situation and cannot 
continue without the assistance of their 
creditors. Many have been slow for some 
time .because of. the 
depression. They cani- 
not liquidate’ such ob- 
ligations now;; and 
creditors will have to 
give long extensions 
and also sell them 
new merchandise. 
They are willing to 
pay according to 
terms for new mer- 
shandise and will pay 
off old debts as fast 
as they can. I pre- 
dict it will take a 
long time to pay old 
debts and some may 
never be paid. How- 
ever, practically all 
will be forced to liqui- 
date now unless they 
receive new exten- 
sions. 

“The great difficulty 
is that merchants and 
jobbers have been 
overstocked for quite * 


(Continued on 
page 24) 


How Statesmen Regard thef 


Senator CARTER GLAss 


of Virginia 


The McFadden-Pepper Bill 
Should Be Passed On Its 
Own Merits 


_ By Senator Carter Glass 


AM gratified beyond measure to 

know that the Crepir MontTHLYy, 
representing the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, is taking up the 
fight for an indefinite extension of 
the charters of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. It is my belief that few 
things could give to the business of 
the country more immediate or a 
greater degree of stability than the 
passage by Congress of this legisla- 
tion. 

The McFadden bill, now pending, 
contains a provision for rechartering 
the banks, which was put on in the 
Senate and which passed that body 
without a single dissenting vote. It 
is being contested by the House con- 
ferees on the McFadden bill, who 
are insisting as a price of its sup- 
port that the Senate shall agree to 


the so-called Hull amendments to the 
McFadden bill which would grant 
branch banking privileges to Na- 
tional and State banks in twenty-two 
States, and deny the same privileges 
to these banks forever in twenty-six 
other States. The Senate by a vote 
of sixty to seventeen rejected these 
Hull amendments and will never con- 
sent, in my opinion, to pay any such 
price for rechartering Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 


No such price should be exacted. 
The banks should be rechartered, 
without condition or protest, on the 
merits of the question alone; and I 
trust the Crepir MonTHLy and the 
National Association of Credit Men 
will follow the example of the Am- 
erican Bankers’ Association at Los 
Angeles and demand the passage of 
the McFadden bill without the Hull 


‘amendments. Only in this way may 


we keep the question out of politics 
and avert a disastrous agitation in 
the country. , 
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Prompt Legislation Urged 
By Senator Frank B. Willis 

:. my opinion, the necessary legis- 

lation should be promptly enacted 
to insure the permanence of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Such action 
will aid in the stabilization of busi- 
ness and will operate as a safeguard 
against commercial disturbances. It 
is extremely important that the 
amendment be made to encourage 
banks to remain in the Federal Re- 
serve System. 


A State as Well as a National 
Issue 
By Representative Ogden Mills 


HE renewal of the charter of 
the Federal Reserve Bank is an 
undramatic issue, yet it is one which 
no public servant can overlook if he 
has even the slightest appreciation of 
the economic structure of our coun- 
try. The Federal Reserve Banking 
System has proved to be a bulwark 
of sound commercial finance. To 
fail to recharter it under the pro- 
visions of the McFadden-Pepper 
bill would be an error which no 
Congress could easily live down. 
The lessons we learned in recent 
periods of depression should be con- 


SENATOR FRANK B. WILLIs 
of Ohio 
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clusive proof of the value of the 
Federal Reserve System which 
strengthens the operations of small 
and medium size banks throughout 
the country and makes our credit fa- 
cilities even more effective than they 
have been in the last twenty-five 
years, 


Some business men themselves are 
not as awake as they should be to 
the significance of the Federal Re- 
serve System in our commerce. They 
seldom realize the value of the sys- 
tem as a safety valve or a flood gate 
that controls the flow of credit so 
that it is less likely than ever before 
to build itself up to a peak of in- 
flation. 


While the rechartering of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank is a national issue 
no man interested in the political 
affairs of his home state can over- 
look it. In fact practically every 
national issue has a phase that di- 
rectly affects the interests and sta- 
bility of every state in the Union. 
Fully realizing this fact, I am in 
hearty accord with the efforts of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
for speedy action in rechartering the 
Federal Reserve Bank, one of the 
greatest instruments for sound com- 
merce. 


REPRESENTATIVE OGpEN MILLS 


of New York 


SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 


of Kansas 


The System Is Sound 
By Senator Arthur Capper 


HE remarkable service which 
T the Federal Reserve System has 
rendered the industrial and financial 
interests of the country during the 
first twelve years of its existence has 
reached the highest expectations of 
its founders and abundantly justifies 
the public interest and activity which 
is thus early seeking assurance of its 
perpetuation. Through the genius of 
this system, the credit resources of 
the country have been released, re- 
serves mobilized, and credit facilities 
distributed and equalized throughout 
the whole country according to sea- 
sonal and provincial requirements. 
Not banks alone, but the whole 
people have become its beneficiaries. 
Imperfections can and will be reme- 
died as, in the way of experience, 
they may appear. 

The system is sound,—it is the 
rich fruit of the best thinking of the 
greatest financial minds our country 
has produced. Because it is funda- 
mentally sound, the Federal Reserve 
System will stand the test of future 


strain as it has in the past. Amer- 
ican banking organization has been 
truly said to have become interna- 
tional. From the poorest system, the 
United States has attained to the best 
financial system on earth. 

The Congress of the United States 
owes to our people and to the world 
every assurance which thus far in 
advance can be extended, through 
appropriate legislation, that the char- 
ter of this great organization at its 
expiration will be renewed, and by 
so doing, give promise of the unin- 
terrupted continuation of America’s 
financial and industrial institutions 
and the prosperity of all the people. 


Where the N: A. C. M. Stands 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men at its annual con- 
vention in May and the Board of Of- 
ficers and Directors at its annual 
meeting in September passed declara- 
tions strongly in favor of the per-_ 
petuation of the Federal Reserve 
System. These declarations appear 
on pages 2 to 8 of this number. 
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One-Sided Credit 


Pearl Lugger Captain Risks no Capital 


By Alfred Batson 


HE dinner was being given by 
Frank Wells, credit manager of 
Blackstone & Company, to enter- 
tain a mutual business acquaint- 
ance, Cecil Leigh a man familiar with 
Australia. Most of those present had cor- 
responded with but never met him. 


At its conclusion there was the general 
sigh of satisfaction and well-being that 
comes with a well ordered meal; and 
as the cigars were being lit the conversa- 
tion turned to a comparison of the busi- 
ness practices of the two countries, and 
more especially to the topic universally 
interesting to credit managers, the com- 
bating of the credit crook. 

From there the talk veered into unusual 
experiences in credit work, and Leigh, 
who had heretofore shown but a cour- 
teous interest in the conversation, sud- 
denly sat up and gave full attention to 
the speakers. 


He had listened a few minutes when a 
smile crossed his face and Wells adroitly 
drew him into the conversation by asking 
that he recount some happenings among 
Australian borrowers. Wells had told me 
Leigh was an under-executive in one of 
the large British-owned sheep ranches 
and that his work carried him to the 
four quarters of the globe. 


“The subject of picturesque or unusual 
businesses in which credit extension plays 
a prominent part is always an interesting 
one to me,” he said; “and there is one in- 
dustry I think you will agree in which 
there is an opportunity for violating credit 
confidence that is almost unparalleled. 


“Certainly in my wanderings about the 
globe I have failed to find its equal. In this 


© Galloway 


yb 
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industry the borrower has his experience 
and skill to offer, but no collateral or 
capital. 

“The borrower is not only provided 
with an outfit that costs anywhere from 
$4,000 to $10,000 but he is given the op- 
portunity of making-a fortune unfairly 
everyday in the year. And the oppor- 
tunity of checking up on him is so narrow 
as to be almost negligible.” 


Leigh was something of a dramatist 
and wanted to gain his hearers’ full in- 
terest by his introduction, before starting 
on the main theme. That his plan was 
succeeding was evinced by the questioning 
look on the faces of those listening to 
him. But he did not leave them long in 
doubt. 


“I have reference to the pearl fishing 
pursuit off the North Australian coast,” 
he said. “When I have explained to you 
some of its many ramifications you will 
come to the conclusion that pearl fishers 
come pretty close to being the most 
chance-taking-lenders in the world. So 
much so in fact that you will fear for 
their sanity.” 

He now had the absorbed attention of 
us all, and this is the story he told: 


roe some thousand square miles off the 
coast of North Australia there exists 
the greatest pearling bed in the world. 
There may be other beds more renowned 
for their spectacular finds, but by a steady 
production, year in and year out, Aus- 
tralia has earned the title of the world’s 
greatest pearl producing country. 
The actual work of diving for pearls 
is done by a motley group of Japanese, 
(Continued on page 27) 
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How to Build Business 
Through Modern Methods in the Credit Department | 


but to build business. At least, that 
is the policy in our company. We 
regard the Credit Department as being not 
nly as integral a part of our business 


HE chief function of a Credit De- 
partment is not to check credits 


as the Sales or Production Departments, ~ 


but as vitally concerned in the increase of 
trade volume as in the reduction of losses. 
Our sales promotion methods differ from 
rather than duplicate those of 

any other department—that is 

all. In the development of our 
technique, we find three prin- 

ciples most important: _ 

1. A personal acquaintance 
with the principals of cus- 
tomer-companies whenever pos- 
sible. 

Z. Personal and friendly 
contacts with all possible 
sources of information besides 
the commercial reports. 

3. The closest kind of direct 
follow-up in making collec- 
tions. a 
Referring to the last point, by 

“direct follow-up,” I méan that 
we handle all follow-ups and col- 
lections ourselves, at least vir- 
tually all. Once or twice a year, 
we may call in an attorney—not 
oftener. 

“How do you keep up your 
collections” some one occasion- 
ally asks me when I say we do 
not resort to collection agencies. 
And my answer is: “By keep- 
ing hot after every account from 
the moment it becomes delinquent 
until it is paid. We have no 
ten-day or two weeks’ schedule 
for chasing overdue balances. 

In our trade, terms are 6/10 
days 60 days extra. A customer 
has 70 days to pay his bill. If 
we do not receive a check two 
days after maturity date, he re- 
ceives a statement indicating 
simply that the amount is past 
due. If we have not received a 
check by the time the mail has 
had a chance to reach him and 
he to get a reply to us, with two 
days of grace allowed for an- 
swering, we ‘urn the Follow-up 
System on him. First Letter A 
is sent, and the same amount of 
time is allowed for remittance 
or explanation. If we hear noth- 
ing, out goes Letter B, and we 
wait the necessary number of 
days before starting Letter C. 
This ends our variety, and we 
continue with C in a steady flow 
for a while longer. Then, we 
resort to the telegraph. Always, 
we use the same wording which 
could not possibly offend any 
customer : 

“YOUR CHECK NOT RE- 
CEIVED, WHEN DID YOU 
MAIL IT, ANSWER.” 


By Robert S. Berryman 


H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., New York 


This invariably brings some sort of re- 
ply and may bring an end to the bom- 
bardment. When the customer has his of- 
fice in town, we may shorten the process 
by the use of the telephone. We have 
some customers who are not what you 
might call Rock of Gibraltar risks. With 
them, there is no dilly-dallying. When 
their bills are due one of us here in the 
office telephones to ask, “When will we 


ee 
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Tae Uttimate Consumer or MALLINSON SILKs 


have your check?” If the answer is, 
“T’ll ask the book-keeper to send it to 
you to-morrow” and we do not find the 
remittance in the mails on the following 
day, there is another telephone call: “Did 


you speak to the bookkeeper about that 
check ?” 


Rarely Employ Collection Attorneys 


On those rare occasions when our ma- 
chine-gun methods avail nothing, 
we pass the account to a local 
bonded attorney for collection, 
if the customer is an out-of- 
town house. We still keep our 
communication lines as direct as 
possible. 

There is ro difference in our 
treatment of large and small 
accounts. Because our size and 
volume is such that the majority 
of our credits are sizable ones 
and many represent fortunes in 
themselves is no reason for fall- 
ing into lethargy over the $1,000 
and $2,000 debts. It is only too 
easy to let your caution go to 
sleep over the less significant 
amounts. 

The difference we make be- 
tween a doubtful customer and 
a good but slow one is in the 
force of our attack. In the 
case of a firm known to us as 
sure though slow, we may send 
the first follow-up letter several 
times before going to the next 
which is a trifle stronger in tone. 

Our system of keeping up the 
eagle eye is very simple. On 
the first of every month, the 
book-keeping department pre- 
pares a list of the accounts with 
maturity dates in that month. 
As checks come in, the payers’ 
names are crossed off, and the 
maturity dates passed are evident 
at a glance. Our file for follow- 
ups is a straight alphabetical file, 
with a folder for each letter of 
the alphabet. The correspondence 
in each folder is kept in the 
order of its next coming-up date, 
so when I open a folder, I find 
on top any follow-ups for the 
day. 

As I indicated in the beginning 
of this article, we not only 
make use, in passing on a first 
order, of the commercial agency 
reports and of other services, but 
take into consideration also the 
findings of our own credit in- 
vestigators. We also seek infor- 
mation from our personal ac- 
quaintances in the credit field. 
That we may have’ the benefit 
of this valuable man-to-man in- 
formation, we do our part the 
year around in maintaining these 
co-operative friendships, as you 
might call them. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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In Retrospect 

The real significance of serious 
episodes in our financial and indus- 
trial career as a Nation cannot, as 
a rule, be fully interpreted until after 
vears ot careful scrutiny. It often 
happens that causes for unexpected 
turns in such episodes are so deeply 
hidden that they cannot immediately 
be uncovered.’ 


The impulse came to me of direct- 
ing attention to the flurries of ex- 
citement and despondency here im- 
mediately following Germany’s ulti- 
matum to Russia and France, and 
Great Britain’s declaration of war on 
August 5, 1914. Probably no great 
event in world history was less gen- 
erally expected here than this sudden 
turn in European affairs. The Bal- 
kan imbroglios of 1912 and 1913 had 
aroused a little fear in the foreign 
offices and in the financial markets 
of Europe, but when the powers in- 
tervened and seemingly had settled 
the Balkan dispute, there was a re- 
lapse into an ease of mind. With 
the turn of 1914 money rates in Lon- 
don and Berlin declined and in our 
country loans were made on stock 
exchange securities for a long period 
at 3% per cent. This entire period, 
by the way, is covered in a most 
authoritative manner by Alexander 
D. Noyes in his book “The War 
Period of American Finance, 1908- 
1925.” 

The opening of the European 
tragedy brought about almost im- 
mediately a paralysis in Europe’s 
financial markets. Stock exchanges 
were closed and the New York Stock 
Exchange followed their example 
promptly. The Secretary of the 
Treasury ascertained by a canvass 
that our banker’s and merchants’ 
obligations to Europe for immediate 
liquidation amounted to very nearly 
a half billion dollars. In addition 
the City of New York had borrowed 
in London and Paris eighty million 
dollars which would mature in a few 
months. These immediate obliga- 
tions amounted to much more than. 
the entire stock of gold held by the 
banks reporting to the Secretary of 


fle 


the Treasury, and in addition to these 
immediate obligations, the stocks and 
bonds of American companies held 
abroad were estimated at about two 
and a half billion dollars. 


Our exports of surplus wheat and 
cotton were cut off almost entirely. 
There was despair among the agri- 
culturalists, and their appeals to Con- 
gress for help brought out many 
hectic suggestions. Wheat was sold 
in Chicago at 85% cents per bushel 
and cotton sold as low as 7 cents per 
pound. 


In Europe embargoes were placed 
on the export of gold, depreciated 
currencies were resorted to, and 
Europe had power to despoil us of 
our stock of gold unless we should 
take similar steps to protect our 
holdings and should resort, ourselves, 
to a depreciated currency. 


The danger of this tense situation 
was not at that time appreciated in 
all of its proportions. There were 
mingling counsels of fear and of 
hope. That light broke into the situ- 
ation and saved our bankers from 
taking steps that would have most 
unfavorably affected our future was 
in a large measure due to the sta- 
bility of our credit situation through 
the absence of any inflation. 

In the midst of the excitement, 
depositors made no run on the banks, 
as happened in the panic of 1907; 
only six national banking institutions 
closed their doors in the midst of this 
excitement. And the reason that 
these fatalities did not happen was 
that there were no earmarks of panic 
in our commercial credit situation. 

In behalf of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, I made at the 
time a careful canvass of credit con- 
ditions in the mercantile field. This 
survey revealed stocks of merchan- 
dise a little below normal; receiv- 


ables a little below normal, and an - 


entire absence of the inflation that 
too frequently occurs during serious 
disturbances and panics. 

The Nation’s credit technique, 
which I have always been so eager 
to emphasize and make widely 
known, had brought about conditions 


o-€ 


in the summer of 1914 entirely con 
sonant with trade conditions of the 
previous twelve months. These con- 
ditions gave a steadiness to our finan- 
cial markets and confidence to our 
bankers when there was every im- 
pulse to close up and throw barriers 
around our gold. 


As happened in the tragic circum- 
stances of 1914, stable credits will 
always steady our financial markets 
and our bankers when unforeseen 
emergencies happen that tend to dis- 
orderly movements. This episode is 
related as an encouragement to the 
expression of the highest intelligence 
in our uses of credits and in the 
hope that it may command the pro- 
per attention of operating executives 
who are so deeply immersed in pro- 
duction and sales problems. 


The Credit Man’s Position 


Any position is no better under 
stood or more highly appreciated 
than it is made so by its occupant. 
Thus an inconspicuous place may be 
elevated in importance by its occu- 
pant. These reflections come when 
we are reminded so many times that 
as a rule the credit department is 
not properly understood, and its im- 
portance in the success and welfare 
of a business concern is not recog 
nized. 


In the effort to understand why 
this attitude toward the credit de- 
partment has arisen, I can reach onl 
one conclusion: Too often those in 
charge of credit departments have 
not themselves grasped the import- 
ance of their work or they have 
neglected opportunities of selling its 
importance to executives in charge 
of production and marketing. 

Life could not be lived without any 
one important organ of the human 
body. Similarly, how can an enter- 
prise be kept going and made to suc- 
ceed if its credit functioning is un- 
healthy or it has no credit function 
at all. We could point out here and 
there in our financial history times 
when human energy was at a top 
notch, ingenuity straining for release 
and there existed every capacity to 
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produce, yet marketing could not be 
done in a satisfactory. way because 
credit was out of kelter. As well try 
to turn the twin screws of a trans- 
atlantic liner by hand as to keep the 
proper motion in our industries when 
credit is not available in proper quan- 
tities or is not controlled by an in- 
telligent technique. 

Why, then, should the credit de- 
partment be so frequently under- 
rated, its functioning misunderstood 
and its value subordinated to produc- 
tion and marketing? A change of 
this situation rests in the hands of 
those intrusted with the management 
of credits—and we use the term, 


management, in a general sense, as . 


mechanics might be a more fitting 
word for some who are in charge 
of credit departments without recog- 
nizing the professional importance of 
their work. 


There must be a pride of occupa- 
tion and a pride of self in order that 
the credit department and its func- 
tions may be completely sold to those 
who should know about them and 
who, without this knowledge, would 
be inclined to consider credit work 
as rather unimportant and extremely 
tiresome. 

Appreciating how much a little 
courage and persistence can accom- 
plish, we hope to see the growth of 
a wider interest in the functions of 
credit and the professional character 
of credit work . 


The Business Man and Good 
Government 


We may try the experiment, but 
we cannot make an automatic gov- 
ernment, for in our country govern- 
ment is nothing more or less than 
the people themselves. The indiffer- 
ence shown too often by business 
people to their government, except 
when something unusual occurs or 
things go wrong and the shoe pinches 
distressingly, clearly indicates how 
immersion in our private affairs 
weakens the responsibility we should 
feel for the maintaining of good 
Government as the source of happi- 
ness and prosperity. You may just 
as well try to make a black lead 
write white as to have good business 
when Government is wrong. The 
temptation so frequently yielded to 
of having “George do it” brings 
about a defective sense of responsi- 
bility and a failure to do our part 
when it comes to the selection of 
people to represent us in the direc- 
tion of our Government. 

It requires no straining of the im- 
agination to recognize that in the 
present complexities of domestic and 
international affairs, clear-headed- 
ness, good control and sensible dis- 





cussion are needed to keep our gov- 
ernmental affairs in proper order and 
to prevent catastrophes in diplomacy 
and legislation that would materially 
retard our financial and industrial 
strides. 


With a full sense of the responsi- 
bility that attaches to American 
citizenship and in accord with their 
official obligations, the Officers and 
Directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men took action at 
their recent annual meeting that 
deserves the greatest commendation 
because it made an appeal to the 
highest loyalty of the citizens. 


The declaration of the Board read 
in part as follows: 


“At this meeting of the Officers 
and Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, by the side 
of its strong appeal for good prac- 
tices, good faith and high standards 
in credit and business transactions, 
there rests also the obligation of ap- 
pealing to all the members of the 
Association to take a deep interest 
in governmental affairs and never to 
neglect the privilege and the duty 
of casting their ballots when repre- 
sentatives of the people are to be 
chosen for legislative, judicial and 
administrative positions.” 


The foundation of an imposing 
structure is concealed, and yet the 
necessity of a good foundation is 
conceded. Although in our outward 
observances and in our daily prac- 
tices some of the foundations of 
good and useful living are not given 
to the public gaze, yet they must be 
there. While we are urging the best 
of faith and the highest honor in 
credit transactions, we should also 
remember that the duty of keeping 
Government right by means of the 
wise selection of representatives for 
public positions, is one of the under- 
pinnings without which the structure 
could not be entirely safe. 

May the readers of this paragraph 
feel the inspiration to throw aside 
their indifference, if it has gripped 
them, and neglect at no time the duty 
of expressing a preference when 
candidates are submitted for public 
office. 


Dealing with Florida 
Merchants 


Our heart goes out to Florida. 
Visited by the most serious hurri- 
cane of years, a portion of Florida 
lies devastated, and even the liveliest 
imagination cannot fully picture the 
material losses, the disappointments 
and the despair that marked the path 
of the dreadful storm. The destitu- 
tion and despair of the homeless and 
of those whose bread-winners were 
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stricken down have appealed to the 
heart of the Nation and funds from 
every direction are finding their way 
to Florida for the needed relief. 


In a devastation so serious and 
tragic, there is one side of the picture 
not usually brought to public atten- 
tion but is very serious in its effects 
on the revival of the devastated dis- 
tricts. The people need encourage- 
ment to take up their tasks and re- 
store the prestige of the cities hum- 
bled before the mighty power of the 
wind. The merchants of the district 
are owing obligations which they had 
expected to take care of in the ordin- 
ary course of their business. The 
catastrophe interrupts them and 
leaves them in a most difficult situa- 
tion. The revival of business and 
the restoration of confidence are 
highly important and necessary for 
the rebuilding of the devastated dis- 
tricts. In order that this may be 
brought about, those to whom the 
obligations are owing must face the 
tragedy with courage, maintain their 
poise, and co-operate in the fullest 
and the most generous way with the 
debtors for the revival of their 
affairs and the continuation of their 
enterprises. 

As usual in serious catastrophes, 
the National Association of Credit 
Men has thought of the credit devas- 
tation and promptly sent a represen- 
tative to Florida for a careful survey 
of mercantile conditions. He went 
to learn what might be done through 
sincere co-operation for the safe- 
guarding of obligations and the re- 
vival of business. It-is evident that 
forebearance must be exercised by 
creditors; they must render assist- 
ance in many instances for the re- 
storation of their debtors in order to 
get them eventually on a paying 
basis. 

We urge very strongly this spirit 
of forebearance and co-operation so 
that Florida’s devastated districts 
may have a fair chance and not be 
impeded in her revival by unwise or 
intemperate actions. With the les- 
sons on every hand of benefits de- 
rived from sincere co-operation in 
serious emergencies, it is our sincere 
belief that Florida’s appeal will meet 
a hearty response and that there will 
be a very generous working together 
of debtor and creditor for the mar- 
shaling of resources, the revival of 
enterprises and opportunities to re- 
cover from serious losses. 

This is the spirit of modern cred- 
its ; it is the humanity of credits; it is 
the common sense of credits, and 
there should be no further need of 
urging generous co-operation and the 
appeal that comes from humanity 
and common sense. 
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CREDIT MONTHLY 


The Protection of Checks 


Safeguards for the Nation’s Auxiliary Currency 


posed to abandon his fire insur- 

ance simply because he had never 
had a fire. Doubtless there are few busi- 
ness men who would think of making 
such a proposal. One reason is that fire 
is so spectacular in its ruthless destruc- 
tion that its danger is deeply impressed 
upon our minds. 

Protection against fire loss is an ob- 
vious need. But there are other forms of 
economic waste which, while less sensa- 
tionally manifested, are important enough 
to deserve the careful attention of credit 
executives and the business world as a 
whole. 


The amount of currency in circulation 
is about five billion dollars and checks, the 
great auxiliary currency of the nation 
run into enormous figures. It is esti- 
mated that about one hundred million 
dollars is lost to American business 
through manipulated checks, This esti- 
mate is probably below the actual figure 
because many victims of check: crooks 
conceal their losses, not wishing to lose 
prestige through admitting what seems to 
be carelessness in the handling of their 
checks. 


The credit manager of a well known 
company stated to a Crepit MonrtHLy rep- 
resentative that it was his opinion that 
check losses were caused because one class 
of business men gave the protection of 
their checks no thought whatever while 
another group thought that, because they 
used some protective system or device, no 
more care was necessary. 


He went on to point out the fallacy of 
both points of view and expressed his be- 
lief that a modern mechanical means of 
check protection should be used in addi- 
tion, of course, to the exercise of ordi- 
nary common sense, that should be ob- 
served in the issuance of checks. 

Modern credit executives have a lively 
interest in the adequate protection of 
checks, and the day is not far distant 
when this will be even more generally re- 
garded a necessary form of insurance 
against possible loss for both creditor 
and debtor. 

An unprotected check is fraught with 
danger. A large embezzlement may be 
absorbed by a big organization, financial- 
ly well entrenched, without serious inter- 
ruptions of its activities. But smaller 
companies might face a serious impair- 
ment of credit were they to suffer a pro- 
portionately large loss. 

There is, today, no need for any com- 
pany to issue unprotected checks. For 
there are a number of standard check 
protecting devices, the result of years of 
experimentation and study, and of proven 
value. These machines may not be in-. 
fallible—few of them claim to be—but 
they are of practical protective value and 
almost eliminate the danger of altered 
checks. All of the machines are relative- 
ly low in price considering the possibili- 
ties of protection they offer. 


A Variety of Protective Machines 


The various makes of machine may be 
readily determined upon investigation. 


O credit executive would regard 
Ns favor a debtor who pro- 


By H. P. Preston 


Some machines protect the payee’s name 
in addition to the amount. Since maninu- 
lators often change the payee’s name, ra- 
ther than raise the amount, this is equally 
important. Other manufacturers supply 
a special sensitized paper which discolors 
when any attempt at alteration is made. 
Some machines write the amount in fig- 
ures, others in words. The amount is 
written diagonally with some makes, on 
a straight line with others. 


The selection of a model to meet one’s 





How Checks Are Raised 





needs is purely a matter of individual re- 
quirements. -Users of various makes of 
machines are of the opinion that it is 
well to give thought to the ruggedness of 
construction of the machine under con- 
sideration to determine whether it will 
give good service under the use to which 
it is to be put. Many of the devices are 
guaranteed as ‘to workmanship and ma- 
terials. Ease and simplicity of operation 
are important factors, because a check 
protector is an office appliance in more or 
less constant use. Evenness of inking is 
a point to be borne in mind since it af- 
fects the legibility of the checks. 

One sometimes hears the statement 
made that clever crooks can overcome any 
check protector. As an argument against 
protecting one’s checks this is about as 
valid as would be the statement that 
“clever yeggs cat break into vaults” as 
an argument against keeping one’s valua- 
bles in a safe deposit vault. Check pro- 
tecting devices are barriers against check 


alterations which have proved successful 
through many years of use. 


Hand written checks on plain paper 
are the easiest to alter, as can be proved 
by a little experimentation. Even an in- 
experienced person can make certain non- 
detectable changes with ease. To a check 
manipulator such checks are “easy 
money.” As instances in point, Jones can 
be changed to Johnson even by an ama- 
teur. The figure 1 can be made 9, and 
so forth. 


Safety Paper for Checks 

There is, of course, what is known as 
“safety paper,” that is, a paper which 
has been chemically treated so that any 
erasures, whether by knife, acid or eraser, 
will make a noticeable discoloration on 
the face of the check. Safety paper, as 
the term is used, includes two kinds. One 
is chemically treated in the pulp. The 
other is any paper lithographed with inks 
so mixed as to be highly sensitive. Both 
kinds are extensively used and both pos- 
sess merit. 


Although this paper is effectual protec- 
tion against erasures, it cannot safeguard 
one’s checks against changes by additions. 
Combining the use of a modern mechan- 
ical device with some well tested brand 
of safety paper offers the maximum in 
check protection. 

But even the most elaborate of precau- 
tionary measures do not absolve one 
from the exercise of reasonable care and 
common sense in the handling of checks. 
Business men unconsciously are their own 
worst enemies and the check crook’s 
chief aid. 


Destroy Old Checks! 


One very general and most dangerous 
practice is that of saving cancelled checks 
and vouchers for a period of years and 
then throwing them away intact. One 
can, today, buy such checks for a few 
cents a pound from New York dealers in 
waste paper. 

To the check criminal—the “paper 
hanger” as he is called—these are manna 
from the sky. They give him the signa- 
ture of the person who signs the checks, 
the banks drawn on, names of firms and 
individuals to whom checks are made out 
—in brief, every essential detail. A little 
investigation verifies his findings and, 
with the assistance of the information so 
easily gleaned, he is ready to start em- 
bezzling on a large scale. 

There is only one logical thing to do 
with cancelled checks and vouchers—de- 
stroy them completely. 


Actual forgery—a crime, by ‘the way, 
that is rarer than is generally supposed— 
cannot be guarded against by mechan- 
ical means. One can, of course, insure 
against loss through forgery, but one can- 
not prevent the tracing or copying of 
one’s signature. 

More care, however, can be exercised 
in signing receipts, letters and other pa- 
pers, reserving a special signature for 
one’s checks alone. Many big business 
men have adopted this system. If, for in- 
stance, a corporation treasurer signs his 

(Continued on page 24) 
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<r ~the Worry of 


What Some Users Say: 


“no trouble with our Income Tax Report.” 


“*With the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan we will 
have no trouble with our IncomeTax Report next March, 
for our books are up-to-date every day. We could makean 
Income Tax Report any day in the year with little effort.” 


—Miller and Reiter 

Sandusky, Ohio 
“simply a matter of copying.” 
“The Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan gives us 
every-day figure information about our business that we 
never had before. This year, for the first time, making 
out an income tax report will be easy. It is simply a matter 
of copying the daily balances we Sse on our General 
Ledger Accounts onto the Income Tax Report.” 


—Standard Builders Supply Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


“always has the figures ready.” 
“It is an easy matter to make out an Income Tax Report 
or a financial statement because Burroughs always has 
the figures ready and all that is necessary is to copy them 
from the ledger cae e onto the report.’ 
--W.R. Peterson Com: 
Nashua, New Seehtes 


“just the information we need.” 
“The Bynenie Simplified Accounting Plan has not only 
lomnne our labor greatly, but gives an information re- 
qane by the Income Tax laws, and we have discovered 
at the figure-facts this law requires are just the infor- 
mation we need to run our business profitably.” 
—H. L. Munn Lumber Company 
Ames, Iowa 


Burrou 


ADDING~ BOOKKEEPING~ 


CALCULATING AND 


Income lax Time 


Will next March be a frantic scramble on your part 
for essential figure-facts? Will it mean weeks and days 
of overtime and worry for you? 


With the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan, your 
incometaxreturnscan befilled in as fast asyou cancopy 
the balances from the daily profit-and-loss statement. 


This plan not only takes care of your income tax re- 
port more efficiently but also gives you the figure-facts 
every day with which you can definitely control your 
business. You can plan ahead—know when to retrench 
orexpand. Month-end trial balances are eliminated. 
A proved daily balance is instantly available. 


Complete financial statements for your banker can 
be made out as fast as the figures can be read. 
Customers’ statements are ready for mailing on the 
first of the month. Collections are speeded. Cash 
capital is increased. Goodwill is built up ! 


And the Burroughs systems of accounting are adapt- 
able to any kind and size of business. There is a plan 
to exactly meet your special requirements, whatever 
your business. 


Stop guessing. Stop worrying. Banish the worry of 
income tax time. Phone the nearest Burroughs man 
and ask him to show you what Burroughs can do for 
you. Or write us direct. No obligation is incurred. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6190 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
and Service Offices in all the Principal Cities of the World 
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Concealed Assets Discovered in a Junk Shop by N. A. C. M. Credit Protection Department Investigators 


A Friend of “the 40 Thieves” 


CREDIT MONTHLY 








Landed in Prison After Evading Justice for Three Years 


ODAY in Pennsylvania, an elder- 
ly broken-down man, who began 
his business career in Russia some 
years ago, is lodged in a jail and 


deserted by his fellow-schemers, the “For- 
ty Thieves.” 


Israel Gold was lured by the prospects 
of tremendous profit through commercial 
fraud. He knew “the Forty Thieves” had 
been successful on occasions even though 
some of them had gone to jail. He had 
established a fairly good business repu- 
tation and was reported to be wealthy 
among some of his countrymen who lived 
in the territory surrounding Carnegie, 
Pa., where he conducted a dry goods 
store for a number of years with fair suc- 
cess. In the rear of the store lived his 
family who had grown up in the business 
and assisted their father in numerous 
ways. They possessed faith in their par- 
ent, followed his instructions and per- 
formed without question the things de- 
manded of them. 


Gold had a brother in Erie, Pa., who 
naturally grew up in the same surround- 
ings as Israel. The brother too had a 
prosperous store and was supposed to be 
worth fifty thousand dollars. A few 
years ago, however, the brother’s store, 
raided by Pennsylvania State troopers, 
reverled caches of liquor which were 
confiscated, thus ruining the profit- 
able prospects, which might have in- 
dicated to Israel that “you can’t win.” 


Israel Gold possessed real estate; he 
had accounts in some twenty banks 
throughout Pennsylvania; he owned three 
automobiles. Apparently there was no 
strong inducement for him to commit a 
crime in order to obtain more wealth. 


By Thomas Guthrie 


However, Gold devised a scheme where- 
by he could obtain large quantities of 
merchandise in a short time by placing 
orders with 300 odd concerns and by 
opening a retail store in a nearby town to 
make his purchases appear legitimate. 

He succeeded in obtaining the merchan- 
dise but failed to pay his bills for several 
months. He could have gone into volun- 
tary bankruptcy but apparently that was 
not the cleverest thing to do; and it is 
believed that through some connivance 


‘Gold was forced into involuntary bank- 


ruptcy, making the situation appear more 
legitimate. 

A legion of creditors appealed to trus- 
tées and district attorneys and a prelim- 
inary investigation revealed practically 
nothing in the form of evidence as far 
back in his transactions as 1923 with the 
exception of financial statements that had 
been sent through the mails. But there 
was so little else that could be uncovered 
that the task of proving the property 
statement to be false loomed up as an un- 
surmountable obstacle. 

The investigators of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, however, con- 
tinued to work on the case in hopes that 
at least a scrap of evidence might lead 
them to additional facts in a case that 
they knew was fraudulent but were at a 
loss to prove. 

Meantime Israel Gold and his son, Da- 
vid, lived their customary life. An ex- 
amination of the bankruptcy case had not 


, yet occurred. The family was watched 


and details of their daily existence were 
assiduously kept track of with the hope 
that at the bankruptcy examination the 
bankrupt would make statements in con- 
flict of known facts. 


The investigators made their daily 
round and watched the Gold residence 
that was located across the alley from a 
police station. One day, with the idea of 
interviewing the police, the two investi- 
gators on the job strolled down the alley 
to enter the Police Station. One of them 
hesitated as he noticed a large touring 
car at the rear of the Gold store and res- 
idence. Observing no one about, the in- 
vestigators approached the automobile 
and saw within the tonneau a meat-grind- 
er, some packages of household utensils 
and other objects that would not arouse 
suspicion. A burlap bag, however, caught 
the attention of one of the men who 
thrust his arm within and drew out a 
handful of mutilated invoices and can- 
celled checks. 


This, indeed, appeared to be the im- 
portant link which is so frequently vital 
in a criminal case. The vouchers, like 
the cat, were now out of the bag. All 
this occurred in broad daylight. The in- 
vestigators, after a moment of hesita- 
tion, seized the bag with hasty and deter- 
mined decision and marched off with it to 
a safe place. They then established a 
close watch on a nearby shop where they 
had observed a man engaged in packing 
up and crating goods for shipment. 

Within less than an hour a small car 
carried an insignificant wooden box to the 
office of the local American Express Co., 
and the next day two anxious investi- 
gators awaited the arrival of the ship- 
ment from Carnegie that probably con- 
tained more than half the clues to the 
fraud. 


The bag contained, besides the can- 
celled checks and invoices, torn ledger 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Ty to take away his Wheel! 


0 ASK ONE of the thousands of users of the ‘‘Credit Man’s Diary and Manual of 
Commercial Laws’’ to give it up is like trying to take his steering wheel away from 
a motorist. 


Many important changes in State and Federal laws have occurred this year. The 
1927 edition (the 19th) of this invaluable manual of more than 580 pages, cloth 
bound, contains, beside the calendar pages on stout paper, a Reader’s Guide and a full 
index— 


The complete text of the Bankruptcy Law with the 1926 Amendments explained; a 
careful summary brought up to date of all the State laws relating to Bulk Sales, Con- 
ditional Sales, Bad Checks, Assumed Name, Mechanics’ Lien, and many other laws 
daily affecting your work—as well as other information covering postal rates, air mail, 


ete. 


Price, $4.00, postpaid, but ‘caitiaiid 
IMMEDIATE orders (see — | i ee 


nai il > > t i 
coupon) will be accepted a to use this 


coupon 


1 Park Ave. 

Nu 3G RY. 

L ] Enclosed 

is advance order 

price, $3.50, for 

1927 Credit Man’s 

Diary and Manual. 

or [ ] Enter order at 

$4.00 and bill in due 
course 

(Individual ) 


/ (Co. ) 
(Address) 


APPROVAL to any N. A. C. M. member 
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Directors Choose Louisville 


For Convention City, and Study Problems of 
the National Association of Credit Men 





HERE was a comprehensive and 

detailed consideration of the work 

of the National Association of 

Credit Men, at the thirty-first 
anual meeting of the Officers and Di- 
rectors, held at Atlantic City, September 
20-25. Plans and policies for the com- 
ing year were discussed, and reports from 
the heads of the various departments and 
main divisions of the National Associa- 
tion were received. 

The roll-call revealed an almost com- 
plete attendance of officers, directors and 
managers of the National Association. 
Those present were:—President William 
H. Pouch, Vice-Presidents, J. F. Wood, 
George 7 Gruen, and Frank D. Rock, 
Executive Manager and Treasurer, J. 
H. Tregoe, past Presidents Eugene S. 
Elkus, E. P. Tuttle, and Richard T. 
Baden, Directors, E. R. Ailes, of De- 
troit, H. C. Burke, Jr. of Fort Worth, 
ae J. Clautice of Baltimore, R. 

mstock of Sioux City, O. T 
Erickson of Boston, William Fraser of 
New York, R. T. Graham of Pittsburgh, 
S. C. Greusel of Milwaukee, H. H. Hei- 
mann of South Bend, Irving F. Hoyt of 
Rochester, Ernest I. Kilcup of Provi- 
dence, C. P. King of Seattle, C. D. Mac- 
laren of St. Paul, J. W. Meriam of Cleve- 
land, F. B. Ramey of Atlanta, W. E. 
Tarlton of St. Louis, L. W. Young 


of New Britain, and Lawrence Whitty ' 


of Chicago. There were also present F. 
S. Jefferies, Manager of the Eastern 
Division of the National Association of 
Credit Men; E. B. Moran, Manager of 
the Central Division; B. B. Tregoe, Man- 
ager of the Western Division; Rodman 


Gilder, Assistant Treasurer and Manager 
of the Publications Department; r 
Frank A. Fall, Manager of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Research, E. P. 
Phillips, Manager of the Adjustment 
Bureau Department; Marshall D. Beuick, 
Manager of the Public Relations Depart- 
ment; W. S. Swingle, Manager of the 
Foreign Credit Department, Frank G. 
Hathaway, Manager of the Service De- 
partment, Maxwell S. Mattuck, Counsel- 
Manager of the Credit Protection Depart- 
ment, Eastern Division, and C. J. Y. 
Scully, also of the Eastern Division, 
John E. Byrne, Counsel-Manager of the 
Central Division of the Credit Protec- 
tion Department. 

After the formal announcement by Mr. 
Tregoe of the death of Robert N. Carson, 
who was elected a Director of the Asso- 
ciation in 1925, the following memorial 
minute was offered by past President 
Eugene Elkus :— 

“With profound sorrow the Officers and 
Directors of the National Association of 
Credit Men in annual meeting on Sep- 
tember 20, 1926, record their great loss 
in the passing away of Robert N. Carson, 
whose qualities as a man, whose sincerity 
as a friend and whose fidelity as a mem- 
ber and an official of the National and 
San Francisco Associations of Credit 
Men endeared him to everyone. 

“Seldom is such a wonderful spirit 
found in anyone as was always mani- 
fest in him. Responsive to appeals, dili- 
gent in his affairs, scrupulous in all his 
relations, he commanded the respect of 
those who were priviledged to know him. 
To lose his companionship and his coun- 


sel is a bereavement 
words. 

“The memory of this splendid man, this 
sterling friend will survive so long as the 
Organization pursues its traditional 
courses; and to the younger men his 
life stands as an emblem of diligence and 
an inspiration to the highest and most 
sacrificial deeds. 

“The profound sympathy of this group 
of his friends and associates is extended 
to Mrs. Carson, and the children who 
have lost a companion and a parent, 
whose love and care were the foremost 
incentives of his life.” 

Mr. Elkus, in behalf of his special com- 
mittee composed of William Fraser, G. J. 
Clautice,O.T. Erickson and R. T. Gra- 
ham, was granted the privilege of offering a 
nomination for the Director’s position 
made vacant by Mr. Carson’s death. The 
unanimous choice of the committee was 
Charles H. Merrill of San Francisco, 
who was enthusiastically elected at the 
motion of Mr. Barke. 


Convention in Kentucky 


Invitations from the Louisville Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, the Louisville 
Board of Trade and the Mayor of Louis- 
ville for the Convention of 1927 were 
presented to the meeting. These invita- 
tions were enthusiastically accepted, and 
Louisville was designated as the Conven- 
tion city of 1927. _ Convention of 
1927 will open on June 6 

The last Convention held by the Na- 
tional Association at Louisville was in 
1902. At this time J. H. Tregoe was 

(Continued on page 28) 
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YOU ARE 


RESPONSIBLE! 


The bank is not responsible 
when your checks are altered. 
No matter how few checks 
you send out, the two danger 
spots need protection—namely, 
the Payee Name and the 
Amount Line. 






































The Safe-Guard Check Writer 

is more than an office appliance 
_—it is absolute protection for 
your bank funds, and an office 
necessity. 


Further information without 
obligation. 


Safe-Guard 
Check Writer Co. 


3-5 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 









open accounts. 


prevent collection. 


Wx. B. Jorcs, Chairman 





Nationalize Your Credits 


Credit 
Insurance 


THERE is no substitute for credit insurance in safeguarding your 


With or without credit insurance, a credit man is indispensable to any 
wholesale or manufacturing business engaged in selling goods on credit. 


But the chief reponsibility of the credit man is fulfilled before the goods 
are shipped. Up to that time, he is in control; after the shipment has been 
made, however sound his judgment, circumstances may arise which will 


A National Policy of Credit Insurance protects you against any such con- 
tingency. In effect it guarantees the judgment of your credit man until 
payment has been made, placing behind your “open aceeunts fhe full 
resources of the World’s Largest Surety Company. 


Write for Deiuils of Our Credit Insurance Policies 


National Surety 
Company 


E. A. St. JomN, President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 


The Protection of Checks 


(Continued from page 16) 


checks J. Albertson Grand he signs all 
other matter J. A. Grand, or in some 
other way differentiates, between his or- 
dinary and his negotiable signature. 


Checks should never, in any circum- 
stances, be corrected. Very often one 
will absent-mindedly draw a check, the 
memorandum figures of which do not 
agree with the governing written amount. 


A common practice, of great aid to check 
manipulators, is the correction of the fig- 
ures to agree with the written amount. 
This should never be done. If you make 
a mistake, destroy your check and draw 
a new one. It is well worth the trouble. 


Signed blank checks are dangerous to 
leave in an. office when you are away. 
However trustworthy your staff, others 
may steal the signed checks. It is also 
good practice to keep your checks and 
check book locked up at all times when 
they are not being worked over. 


False Certifications 


Don’t take anything for granted about 
checks. A check may be apparently cer- 
tified and be, in reality, worthless paper. 
Faise certification stamps can be made or 
bought for a few cents. 


When your checks are for deposit, 
write “for deposit only” with your signa- 
ture of endorsement. 


Never give a stranger a blank check un- 
der any pretext and never cash a stran- 
ger’s check. This advice may seem trite 
and unnecessary but a flood of protested 





E. M. Treat, Vice-President 
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checks attests the fact that it is worth 
mentioning. 


That this practice is not uncommon js 
shown by the fact that perfect strangers 
have cashed sizeable checks for me on 
many occasions, simply on the strength of 
my face. Evidently I have not a “pro- 
tested” look. (No, none of the checks 
came back.) 


The point, however, which is import- 
ant and which I find that credit execu- 
tives generally agree upon, is that checks 
should be treated with as much care as 
they would be if they were actual, rather 
than representational, gold. 


‘There is, today, no excuse for an un- 
protected check. The organization that 
sends its payroll through town in an ar- 
mored car but lets its checks go all over 
the country without protection, is to say 
the least, an anachronism, from the stand- 
point of efficiency. 


A Credit View of Florida 
(Continued from page 9) 


a while <in almost everything, but es- 
pecially in lumber and other building 
materials (except roofing and plate 
glass), groceries, furniture, hardware, dry 
goods and clothing. Moreover they had 
considerable receivables—quite a bit in the 
form of instalment contracts. The hur- 
ricane has practically wiped out all re- 
ceivables and a lot of the articles sold 


on the instalment plan have been des- 
troyed. 


“If the people had money the storm 
might have been a blessing to many mer- 
chants since it would have enabled them 
to get rid of their large stocks, but 
money is very limited now for that pur- 
pose—particularly outside Miami—except 
perhaps for building materials and food. 


“There is no unemployment. Every one 
has to work, but the wages go to repair 
homes and buy necessities. Of course, 
buying has been stimulated, particularly 
in Miami. Business will continue good 
in Miami for a longer period because the 
wealthy people have money to spend on 
repair work and because many of the 
homes and large hotels and apartment 
houses were covered with insurance. Also 
the city has appropriated large sums and 
Red Cross money is being spent there. 


“The merchants in the smaller places 
really need help from creditors and many 
will fail if they don’t get in it. The diffi- 
culty will. be in determining which mer- 
chants are deserving. Many certainly are 
not. I believe the good ones will be glad 
to help creditors in determining the 
worthy—they realize they must shoot 


straight if they are to get help them- 
selves. 


“The banks will co-operate also and the 
Miami Association of Credit Men will be 


able to help a lot by giving individual 
reports. 


Dead Beats Beating It 


“A lot of dead beats have already sold 
out their stocks for whatever they could 
get and some have faded out of the pic- 
ture. The good business men and the 
banks at Ft. Lauderdale have promised 
to let creditors know about such cases 
in the future. 


“I am certain many small failures will 


.. occur in the smaller towns—and perhaps 
in Miami. 


I-_refer to _those..concerns 
which were insolvent anyway. 
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“Miami suffered severely in the des- 
truction of residence and business prop- 
erties. But the . business houses _re- 
mained and most of the damage was done 
by water from the ocean and by the rain 
when roofs blew off and windows were 
shattered. The furniture loss is esti- 
mated at seventy-five per cent.; the 
grocery at twenty-five; one big depart- 
ment store is reported to have suffered 
a $250,000 damage ; all stocks were greatly 
damaged. But everything has been put 
in order and stores are open and doing a 
good business. It really is wonderful 
the way progress has already been made 
in clearing away ruins and repairing 
buildings in Miami. The spirit and op- 
timism of all the people are none the 
less marvelous. One can hardly realize 
the business section has been visited by 
a hurricane. The big hotels were not 
badly damaged—many are open already 
and all will be ready for the tourist 
season. The trees are being replanted 
wherever possible. . 

“Despite the fact that everyone is em- 
ployed and business is good, and prob- 
ably will be for many weeks, I believe 
several big dealers will need extensions 
and co-operation on the part of creditors 
to help meet their losses through stock 
and building damage. 

“There is plenty of building supplies 
either here or on the way; also enough 
groceries to fill the need for thirty days at 
least; also clothing, hardware, plumbing 
and dry goods. It will be a great help 
to all business if Northern creditors will 
not flood the market, but will force a 
sale of the stocks on hand. The grocers 
are working together and pushing the 
damaged goods—even helping each other 
dispose of such stocks. If the stocks on 
hand can be sold, and I believe they can 
if the market isn’t flooded, Miami busi- 
ness will be better off than before the 
storm. 


“In general, the situation, so far, ap- 
pears to be this: Florida has been very 
seriously damaged by the hurricane, but 
not totally ruined by any means. The 
firms, which have always been good, will 
survive and be sounder. They may re- 
quire assistance from creditors, but they 
will come through. There are many con- 
cerns which have been just about broke 
for a long time and have not been very 
substantial at any time. These will prob- 
ably liquidate or offer settlements. Each 
case will have to be investigated carefully. 
I believe the local Association can help a 
lot in such work. All credit files will 
have to be revised and individual in- 
formation obtained from firms in this 
entire section. In many cases, authentic 
reports cannot be obtained for a week to 
thirty days.” 


An Appeal to Forbearance 


In the declaration of the Board or 
Directors of the National Association ot 
Credit Men passed at their recent an- 
nual meeting, the Board pointed out that 
“large and needless damage may be o- 
casioned to credit transactions where 
there is such an upsetting of normal con- 
ditions, and there is a direct appeal to 
our forbearance in considering credit re- 
lations with the affected area.” 

The Board directed that a telegram be- 
sent expressing sympathy and offering as- 
sistance to Hon. John W. Martin, 
Governor of Florida. It also directed a 
message of sympathy to the Miami Credit 
Men’s Association, and “an urge to this 
Association, on account of its strategical 
position, to render the very highest as- 


(Continued on page 29) 


In Case of Fire— 


your vital papers should be 
behind steel walls 


Lore business records repre- 
sent years of work and ex- 
pense. Your credit records, 
especially, are the very life blood 
of your organization. 


Yet a flash of fire, and vital 
papers worth thousands of dol- 
lars may lie in ashes. 


Look at the records named in 
the accompanying illustration. 
You know best which ones are 
most important to you. What 
would you do if they burned 
tonight? 


Will you, for even one day, risk 
this staggering loss when such 
a low price will buy a Shaw- 
Walker Executive Safe—strong, 
tested, private—guarding your 
valuable records from flames and 
prying eyes? 


This model, $125, with interiors 
to suit at moderate extra cost. A 
complete line of Shaw-Walker 
Safes, $100, $125, $210 and up. 


Don’t wait till your fire comes. 
Get your own private safe into 
your own private office. See this 
new Executive Safe at your local 
Shaw-Walker offices or dealer’s 
or mail the coupon below. 


Main Office: Muskegon, Mich. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere 
Consult Your Phone Book 


Shaw-Walker Company, Muskegon, Michigan: 


Receivable 


_ Send me without obligation your free booklet, “Years to Create, 
Minutes to Cremate,” which shows me how to protect my records. 
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How to Build Business 


(Continued from page 13) 

I am a firm believer in the well-run 
organizations, which promote experience- 
sharing and other kinds of co-operation 
among credit men. One of the big ad- 
vances in modern business has been the 
switching from secretiveness to openness 
in credit exchanges, and this is naturally 
furthered by personal and friendly con- 
tacts among controllers of credits. I 
appreciate the value of membership in or- 
ganizations that directly concern my busi- 
ness. I belong to the New York Credit 
Men’s Association, and thereby hold mem- 
bership in the National Association. Une 
of my assistants is an officer of the New 
York chapter of the Association’s Nation- 


al Institute of Credit. We consider the 
benefit of these memberships invaluable. 
Let us suppose that I apply to a would- 
be customer's bank for information and 
that this answer is sent to me: “Deposi 
tor has maintained an account with us 
for many years, and he has met his ob- 
ligations.” But if I know the credit ex- 
ecutive of that bank and telephone him, 
he may say: “Why, the man has been 
running along with us for a number of 
years, and we have loaned him money and 
got it back, though he is sometimes very 
slow. We have gone as high as $7,500, 
but we wouldn’t go a cent over that and 
prefer to keep his notes below that. 
His balance averages about $2,500, which 
is proportionate.” Both the answers are 
true, but how much more valuable is the 





Irving Bank and Trust 
Company 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1926 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank . . $42, 
Exchanges for Clearing House and due from other 


Banks 


Call Loans, ‘Commercial I Paper and Loans eligible for 
Re-discount with Federal Reserve Bank 


United States Obligations 


Short Term Securities 


Loans due on demand and within 30 days 


Loans due 30 to go days 
Loans due go to 180 days 
Loans due after 180 days 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


(anticipated $2,025,119.99) 


New York City pene and d Other In Investments 


Bank Buildings 


239,607.29 
79,709,882.68 


87,095,715-83 
23,145,486.25 


435312,530.39 
71,677,929.88 
41,08 1,060.15 
3452395421-14 

45138,944.39 


21,778,709.65 
9,310,61 3.37 
648,416.16 


$458,3'73,317.18 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 
Official Checks 


Acceptances (including Acceptances to Create Dollar 


Exchange) 


Discount Collected but not Earned . 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Dividend payable October 1, 1926 


Capital Stock... 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$351,805,498.41 
445592,394-07 


23,803,829.64 
938,932-75 
2,242, 369.64 
612,500.00 


18,500,000.00 
15,882,792.67 


$458,378,317.18 
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information obtained through that friendly 
telephone conversation ! 

I do not hesitate to say to a competitor, 
“B has asked us for $5,000 credit. What 
experience have you had with him?” It 
is an outworn idea that you have got to 
throw sand in the eyes of a competitor 
to keep your own business successful. 
And the competitor knows I am just as 
ready to give as to receive information. 

The final step in establishing a new ac- 
count is a talk with the applicant, if this 
is possible. It happens that it is usually 
possible in our field, because most firms, 
other than the recognized department 
stores, send a principal to New York to 
buy merchandise i in any quantity which in 
our case happens to be broad silk. A 
personal interview helps us greatly to 
judge of a man’s character and ability and 
his intentions. If a man does not seem 
to pass these tests or if his capital is 
lamentably small, we can fall back on the 
rule we have laid down, (that we cannot 
grant credit to a customer whose capital 
is less than $10,000,) without offering 
him any offense or barring him from 
future applications when his business is 
on a sounder basis. 

But if every advantage except abundant 
capital is on a man’s side, and if we have 
confidence in his ultimate success, we 
make every effort to co-operate with him 
and help him get started, having in mind, 
as I said at the outset, ‘that this depart- 
ment is responsible for building business. 

e may stretch a point and consent to 
an initial limit of $500. Before this 
amount falls due, the customer places an- 
other order for say $200. We write him 
in a frank but friendly manner and tell 
him that if he will let us nave $200 on 
account, we shall be glad to ship the goods. 
If he responds with a check, we fill the 
order, and perhaps will let him have an 
additional $100 worth of merchandise 
without asking for an advance. Later, 
when he gives a $300 order, we ask for 
$250 before shipping. Now, his limit has 
gone to $650; and so we keep on, gradu- 
ally extending his purchasing power, as 
long as he shows a willingness to antici- 
pate. As he grows, we are establishing 
with him a more and more solid standing 
as a source of supply. We have done a 
sales as well as a credit job. 

Since we are not a stock house but 
manufacture goods to order, and since the 
Credit Department checks any outgoing 
order on the shipping ticket, there is al- 
ways time to withhold shipment if, during 
manufacturing time, the account has evi- 
denced any signs of weakening, or we have 
had any adverse reports. 


Holding the Good Accounts 


It is not enough, as I hinted before, 
for a Credit Department to watch out for 
peor accounts; its members must also 
watch out for good accounts which slip 
off the books. When I go through our 
ledgers and see a blank after a former 
customer's name, I speak to or send a 
reminder to some one in the Sales De- 
partment, calling attention to the loss of 
business. This may result in a renewed 
effort and orders. I may take an oppor- 
tunity to look up a lost customer myself. 
One day I was in a building where I re- 
membered a one-time regular customef 
had his offices, and I dropped in to make 
a personal visit and inquire why we 
weren’t having any dealings with him. He 
appreciated the motive of the call, and 
frankly told me of a complaint which had 
prejudiced him against our company. It 
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gave us a chance to clear up a situation 
for which the remedy was simply an un- 
derstanding on the part of the customer 
of our position and point of view. The 
customer returned to the fold and has been 
with us ever since. 


One-Sided Credit 
(Continued from page 12) 


Malays, Arabs, Chinese and half breeds, 
whose parentage is too complicated to at- 
tempt to unravel. As a general rule the 
average pearl diver is a man of extremely 
vacillating allegiance and if he thinks he 
is being mistreated it is utterly impossible 
to expect any shells from him until the 
grievance is cleared up. Though he can’t 
read or write he is nevertheless modern 
enough to belong to a union or inter-tribal 
association that is as powerful as it is 
mysterious. In hiring divers, the transac- 
tions are always carried on with the head 
man of the group. His powers are abso- 
lute, though no two of his subjects come 
from the same part of the country. 


These divers work from a 10 or 12 ton, 
two masted lugger, in the charge of a lone, 
white man and it is with this white man 

r “boss” that the credit problem lies. 


As many of your fiction writers have 
told you, the islands adjacent to these 
pearling grounds are perhaps the last out- 
posts of civilization. The South Pacific 
Islands, Torres Straits, British North 
Borneo and the Coastal cities of China 
furnish the men we employ to captain 
these luggers. 


Usually they have a record that will 
bear little investigation and in most cases 
they live under false names. They are 
hard, tough men who believe in hitting 
first and arguing afterward. 


But they do get along with the crafty 
native divers, partly because of their abil- 
ity to communicate with them, and 
partly because they have their respect, 
both physical and mental. 


Captains Assume No Risk 


The lugger captains are hired on a part- 
nership basis, in which they assume abso- 
lutely no risk. These are the only men 
we can find for the jobs, because they 
are away for a month at a time, and few 
Englishmen or Americans can be found 
who will stay on a foul smelling oyster 
boat at the small commissions the men 
get. There is of course the chance that 
pearls of high value will be found, but 


the opportunity is good only in a limited 
sense. 


As most of you gentlemen have read, 
the real product the pearler goes after is 
the pearl shells, or mother-of-pearl. It 
would be utterly useless to go after pearls 
alone as they are found in but one shell 
in fifty on the average. The inside lin- 
ing of pearl shells, or mother-of-pearl, 
‘pays the freight.” 


These have a ready market in Port 
Darwin, the last price I heard being 
around $45 a hundredweight. A diver does 
well if he gets, in eight dives, one pair of 
shells weighing perhaps two pounds; and 
his average daily take is twelve to fifteen 
pairs, which gives you an idea of the 
Profits in the industry. 


The season is extremely short, running 
only from December to March, as the 
water is too cold the rest of the year to 
permit diving. This also is the hurricane 
season and each pearler makes allowances 


for losing a certain number of ships 
yearly. 


The average lugger costs around $6,000 
completely outfitted for a two months 
cruise with a crew consisting of the lone 
white man as captain, a “pillal barras” or 
snake charmer, who also gets a cut on the 
commissions of the divers, and twenty or 
thirty divers. It is an interesting fact 
that a diver who has lost one eye is con- 
sidered a rarity and given a special bonus. 


The divers like to have such a man on the 
boat and possibly reason that he is lucky 
and a good influence because he lost only 
one eye instead of two. 
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The boat puts our from Broome, let us 
say, a little town on the North coast, the 
headquarters of the pearling fleet. Each 
pearler usually works several boats a sea- 
son to make the project pay. Each owner 
has an agreement with his captain con- 
cerning the disposition of the pearls 
found. 


Some years ago it was the custom to 
allow the captain to keep everything 
brought up by the divers, save the mother- 
of-pearl shells on which he got a blanket 
commission. When new beds were dis- 
covered, it came to the point where the 


(Continued on page .29) 








“Why on earth did you let 
Beals buy again?” 


E President asked the G. M. 
and he passed the question on 


to the Credit Manager. 


“Look at Beals’ record,” smiled 
the credit man. “See this card 
of his? No red signal there! 
That means ane payment is 

al 


being made as it 


Ils due. See 


this entry on the back? That 






Acme is the world’s 
largest company special- 
izing exclusively in visi- 
ble record equipment. 
Officesin principal cities. 


ACME 


VISIBLE 
RECORDS 


shows that we could still let him 
buy six hundred dollars’ worth 
with safety. He’sa fine risk still.” 


The credit man kept Acme Visi- 

ble Records—that tell their story 
instantly—ata glance! Nochance 
for error. Data out in the open. 


The printed card-form he used 
was one that he and the Acme 
man had worked out. It was de- 
veloped from one of the 8,000 
cards in our library of forms that 
are in use today by successful 
concerns all over the world. 


There were a dozen reasons|why 
this credit man chose Acme— 
good reasons you ought to know 
about. If you’ll send the cou- 
pon we'll gladly give you the 
facts aboutthisbetter equipment. 
There’s absolutely no obligation. 
And remember—Acme has help- 
ed many a credit department 
that didn’t believe it could get 
better records than it had. 


[--------—-------------- — 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Gentlemen : 
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You may send me a copy of your book of record facts. 
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Directors Choose Louisville 


(Continued trom page 22) 
elected President of the Association. 


Of interest to the business world are 
several declarations passed at the meet- 
ing, and the summary of business condi- 
tions and prospects, as the Directors see 
it. The following resolution on tax re- 
duction was unanimously adopted :— 


“This Annual Meeting of the Officers 
and Directors of the National Association 





CHarLes H. MERRILL 
Newly-Elected Director of N. A. C. M. 


of Credit Men emphasizes the need of 
economy in administering. governments. 
It is not just or wise to take from the 
people or to impose upon business larger 
sums than are actually needed for the 
maintenance of governments at proper 
standards of efficiency, and at costs that 
need not occur or give no return to the 
people. 

“The manner in which our National 
Government has pursued a_ thorough- 
going policy of economy in the past six 
years, and effected thereby a decrease 
of more than $4,000,000 of the National 
debt and a reduction in the annual ex- 
penditure of at least $2,000,000,000 offers 
a splendid example to the State and City 
governments and is entitled to our sin- 
cere praise. 


“There seems to be no reason in the 
opinion of this meeting, why economies 
cannot be exercised in administering the 
affairs of our national Government, and 
increases occur in conducting very many 
of the State and City governments. 


“The rise in the indebtedness of States 
and the rise in taxes to provide for the 
increased costs, have weighed very heavily 
on business, public utilities, owners of 
property and on non-profit making insti- 
tutions. 


“The relations of taxes to business 
prosperity and the manner in which our 
income should be wisely used, must be 
more clearly recognized as we are en- 
deavoring, in the field of production and 
distribution, to save waste and thereby 
remove perils to business enterprises in 


. the same manner we urge the elimination 


of waste in the operations of governments 
and the removal of those factors that an- 
tagonize economy and occasion expendi- 
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tures without any adequate return to those 
who must bear the burdens of taxation. 


Opinions as to the general condition of 
business were obtained by J. H. Tregoe 
from the Directors at the end of the ses- 
sion A general feeling of good pros- 
pects for business in the next three 
months was reflected. Collections of ac- 
counts were reported fair; sales of the 
concerns represented by the Directors 
were good; although a small number of 
the Directors predicted a slump in their 
lines in the next six months, more than 
half believed that business conditions 
wou.d be even better in the course of the 
next six months. The table herewith 
shows the exact distribution of these 
opinions in regard to business conditions 


A declaration offered by J. H. Tregoe 
at the close of the meeting on compromise 
settlements was unanimously adopted by 
the Directors: 


“Recognizing that compromise settle 
ments have encouraged fraud, and have 
materially added to bad debt losses, and 
realizing that this condition will continu 
just as long as compromise offers are ac 
cepted without the proper investigation, 
and canvass of the debtor’s true financial 
abilities, this meeting of the Officers and 
Directors of the National Association of 
Credit Men condemns unfair offers oi 
settlement and declares in favor of a 
strong compromise policy, that will dis 
courage and prevent debtors from exploit 
ing looseness of creditors in the treat 
ment of compromises. 


“Where assets are surrendered to an ap 
proved Bureau or organization for liquid- 
ation, and the debtor is going out of busi- 
ness, should it appear that all assets, up 
on careful inquiry, have been duly ac- 
counted for, and no fraud perpetrated by 
the debtor, it is then proper for creditors 
to join in the settlement and accept the 
pro rata part of the liquidated proceeds 
in full settlement of their accounts. 


“Where a compromise is recommended 
by an approved Bureau or organization 
after the debtor’s affairs were subjected 
to a thorough and critical investigation. 
establishing thereby good faith on the 
debtor’s part in that the settlement offered 
was free of any unfairness and intended 
for their protection, the compromise 
should be accepted by all creditors.” 


How N. A. C. M. Directors Regard 
the Prospects for Business 





Station- 


Better Worse 


ary 
Collections 10 10 
Sales in Dol- 

lars 12 7 
What are your 
prospects for 
business in the 
next 3 mos.? 15 5 
What are your 
prospects for 
business in the 
next 6 mos.? 12 5 3 
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One-Sided Credit 
(Continued from page 27) 


captains made small fortunes without the 
slightest risk to themselves and the own- 
ers getting almost nothing. This method 
was abandoned. 

That is, it was abandoned in fact, but 
not in practise. And that is the reason 
why I believe pearlers to be the most 
insecured crdit grantors in the world. 


Choosing Lugger Captains 


A lugger captain takes a vessel out on 
nothing more than his signature to a con- 
tract embracing the percentage he will 
share in the shells brought back. He got 
the job because he worked for John Jones 
last year, but Jones knows nothing more 
about him than that he had a successful 
season and more than paid for his trips. 


Now the shells are not opened im- 
mediately on being brought up, but are 
held for checking by the owner, who 
spends the season making flying trips to 
the vessels in his fleet. He gets to each 
boat abcut once every ten days when all 
shells are brought on deck, opened, 
searched for pearls, sorted by size and 
color and removed in the owner’s boat. 

Suddenly, one day the divers come up 
with shells much larger and older than 
those usually found and report them pres- 
ent in great number. Evidently they have 
found a heretofore untapped bed. ‘This is 
the captain’s opportunity. 

He is working, let us say, on a commis- 
sion of 25 per cent. of the value of pearls 
found, in addition to his regular rate on 
the mother-of-pearl. He realizes that the 
men have made a real find and the hold 
may contain a fortune. But is tempted 
not to hold the shells until the owner ar- 
rives. It is very easy to get a preliminary 
glimpse of their contents. 

Who ever knew an oyster shell that 
would not open when held close to a 
galley fire? It is then a simple affair to 
remove any sizeable gem that may be in- 
side with a small bent,wire. Once thrown 
in a pail of water, the oyster immediately 
closes leaving absolutely no trace of its 
loss. The owner will be none the wiser 


and as the best time for the deed is when _ 


the divers are ashore on a friendly island 
the captain is protected at both ends. 


If the find is really worth while, there 
are two courses open to the captain of 
the lugger, by which he may make a hand- 
some though ill-gotten profit, He may 
sail up the China coast (where plenty of 
dealers may be found who specialize in 
such matters), sell the lugger, and 
disappear. Or else he may pocket the 
pearls thus found, and retire quietly at 
the end of the season, after collecting the 
legitimate commissions on the year’s 
work. 


Needless to say this condition is taken 
advantage of by some captains each sea- 
son. Usually they spend the money in 
riotous living but find on attempting to 
return to a captaincy, that unless they can 
give an exceptionally plausible excuse for 
remaining hidden so long, they are re- 
garded with suspicion and not hired again. 

The only wav to combat such a condi- 
tion is of course for the owner to employ 
only men he can trust, but as I have said 
hefore, the business is not one that at- 


tracts thoroughly responsible men who at 
the same time can keep a firm hand over 
the divers. . : 

A few yeats ago one of the best known 
captains in the fleet died, leaving a for- 
tune running into six figures. His various 
employers, estimating that in his nine 
years of work he had received approxi- 
mately $11,000, fell to bickering among 
themselves as to which one had been 
stung worst. Nothing could be done 
about it, but everyone understood where 
the money came from. He had been sav- 
ing it in the expectation of someday re- 
turning to the United States, but the lure 
of the game was too strong. 
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A Credit View’ of Florida 
(Continued from page 25) 


sistance, and to express in its diligence 
and co-operation the very highest stand- 
ards of the Organization.” 


All of the local units of the Nation 
Association of Credit Men were urged to 
convey this message of forbearance and 
co-operation to their members, “so that 
throughout the entire national body there 
may be expressed not alone the sensibil- 
ity to suffering, but a desire to save mer- 
chants who if not wisely treated may 
also be wrecked.” 


Security for 
Credit 
Managers 


The credit department of a modern 
mercantile concern shoulders financial 
responsibilities equivalent to those of a 
bank—but without the security that 
protects the latter. 


American Credit Insurance 


. furnishes just such security. It not only 


insures the credit man’s house against 
abnormal, unforeseen credit losses, but 
it insures the credit man himself against 
risks and unpreventable mishaps, and 
constantly strengthens his standing as 
a credit executive. It works hand in 
hand with him, too, in preventing losses. 
The Credit Manager of the Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., writes us: “We have 
always been believers in every form of pro- 
tection surrounding the capital invested in our 
business — including Credit Insurance. We 


adopted your economic service 22 years ago 
and have carried it continuously since.” 


Full details of this service furnished on request 


to Credit Managers of Manufacturers and 
Jobbers. 


CThe AMERI CAN 


CrREDIT~- INDEMNITY Co. 
OF NEW YORK J. F.M* FADDEN, presipent 
Offices in All Leading Cities 
New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 

Detroit, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Etc. 
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Gratifying 
Response 





The gratifying re- | 
sponses to the an- 
nouncement that we 
are now writing the 
fidelity blanket. bond 
for mercantile hcuses 





lead us to suggest that 
you urge your credit- 
seekers to avail them- 
selves of coverage. 


A branch office or 
agency in every city of 
the United States and 
Canada will be glad to 
describe the coverage 
and cost without ob- 
ligation. 


| 

UNITED STATES FIDELITY | 
AND GUARANTY 

COMPANY | 

Home Office at Baltimore | 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds ~ 
Burglary and Casualty 


Insurance 


| 
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A Friend of “the 40 Thieves” 
(Continued from page 18) 


sheets and the covers of Gold’s set of 
books. After many tiresome hours the 
investigators succeeded in matching the 
pages and checking back the invoices and 
checks against the books. Conclusive 
proof now existed that the bankrupt had 
kept from the trustee those things which 


he would have turned over immediately, 


if he were playing square. The investi- 
gators wondered how he would testify 
at the examination when asked about the 
books of the concern. 


To fortify themselves, the investigators 
set out to discover who were the book- 
keeper or bookkeepers in the store. Gold’s 
daughter and Gold’s son, David, proved 
to be the persons. Upon the marriage of 
the daughter, the clerical work in the 
store was taken over by the son, both of 
whom might be held as responsible for 
their assistance in the crime of the father. 

Gold lied vigorously at the examina- 
tion. He owned no automobile and knew 
nothing about the existence of any books 
of accounts. “The Forty Thieves” were 
not inactive. They trailed the witnesses 
and pleaded with them to be lenient. 


The real estate that Gold owned was 
discovered to. be heavily mortgaged and 
some notes he had signed shortly before 
bankruptcy indicated that there were per- 
sons outside who helped Gold in putting 
through his program of fraud. Mean- 
time the investigators traced some mer- 
chandise that had been concealed from 
the trustee. There were now at least two 
counts on which to obtain an indictment. 


In the face of opposition from the in- 
fluences of “the Forty Thieves,” the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men obtain- 
ed an indictment in September, 1924. The 
case soon came to trial, and Gold appeared 
with four attorneys. The evidence was 
as solid as a cliff of rocks, and the United 
States Attorneys threw their energies into 
the prosecution, but the jury disagreed 
and was discharged. 


A demand for a new trial was granted, 
but Gold on the plea of illness obtained 
a postponement—an old story, an old 
game to wear down the strength and pa- 
tience of the plaintiff and dull the en- 
thusiasm of creditors. But circumstances 
turned in favor of the law. One of “the 
Forty Thieves” was arrested, indicted, 
tried and speedily sentenced for tamper- 
ing with the Gold jury. This temporarily 
terminated the case. It was no new game 
for this man, as his record showed that 
he had previously figured in a fraudulent 
bankruptcy. 


During the past September the case 
finally came to trial. The friends and 
relatives of Gold and “the Forty Thieves” 
had practically deserted him. He stood 
almost alone except for his son and his 
attorney. The jury found father and son 
guilty, and on October 1 the father was 
sentenced to two years in the federal 
penitentiary and the son was paroled for 
two years. 


While the recoveries were small in this 
instance, there was a gratifying outcome 
that is highly significant, namely that the 
Association came to grips with an or- 
ganized gang of bankruptcy crooks and 
won out. Furthermore, the persistence of 
the Credit Protection Department of the 
Association for nearly three years in its 
effort to lodge a crook in jail, reminds 
one of the slogan of the famous North- 
western Mounted Police of Canada who 
“always get their man.” 
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All State Credit Laws Summar. 
ized in One Book 


A= the State laws of importance to 
credit managers have been summar- 
ized and the summaries brought up-to- 
date by the Editorial Advisory Board 
of Editors of the “Credit Man’s Diary 
and Manual of Commercial Laws fo; 
1927.” This Board is headed by W. 
Randolph Montgomery, counsel of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
who, with Rodman Gilder and Dr. Frank 
A. Fall, are editors for 1927 of this 
book of reference now in its nineteenth 
year of publication. . 

The Board consists of Sternfeld & 
Lobman, Montgomery, Ala.; Barnett F 
Marks, Phoenix, Ariz.; Gray, Burrow 
& McDonnell, Little Rock, Ark.; Joseph 
Kirk, San Francisco, Calif.; George 
Dexter Blount, Denver, Colo.; Fessen- 
den, Kenealy & Ryan, Stamford, Conn.: 


Marvel, Layton, Hughes & Morford, 
Wilmington, Del.; R. Preston Shealey, 
Washington, C.; M. E. White, 


Tampa, Fla.; J. L. Hargrove, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Eugene A. Cox, Lewiston, Idaho: 
. E. Byrne, Chicago, Ill; Harry C 
Dodson, Evansville, Ind.; Don E. Nei 
man, Des Moines, Iowa; Earle W 
Evans, Wichita, Kan.; Ernest Wood- 
ward, Louisville, Ky.; St. Clair Adams, 
New Orleans, La.; Noble & Coleman, 
Portland, Maine; Sylvan Hayes Lauch- 
heimer, Baltimore, Md.; Robert A. B. 
Cook, Boston, Mass.; William J. Griffin, 
Detroit, Mich.; Foster H. Brown, St 
Louis, Mo.; Sterling M. Wood, Billings, 
Mont.; Swarr, May & Royce, Omaha, 
Nbr.; A. E. Painter, Reno, Nev.; James 
A. Broderick, Manchester, N. H.; D 
Frederick Burnett, Newark, N. J.; 
Gregory, Stewart & Montgomery, New 
York, N. Y.; Fred M. Hector, Fargo, N. 
D.; Frank Pease, Dayton, Ohio; Mc- 
Laury & Hopps, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
William B. Layton, Portland, Ore.; Ash- 
ton Locke Worrall, Philadelphia, Pa; 
Edward C. Stinness, Providence, R. I.; 
Stephen Nettles, Greenville, S. C.; T. G. 
Owen, Sioux Falls, S. D.; J. Alvin John- 
son, Knoxville, Tenn.; Morris D. Meyer, 
Houston, Texas; Thomas O. Sheckell, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Jo. Lane Stern, 
Richmond, Va.; George H. Thompson, 
Bellows Falls, Vt.; H. A. Martin, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; Charles C. Scott, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.; J. H. Marshutz, Milwau- 
kee, Wisc.; Charles FE. Lane, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 


Welcome to Our City! 


DAYTON SHELLY, of the 
* James B. Stetson Co., Philadel- 
phia, Chairman of the Advisory Council, 
Eastern Division, National Association 
of! Credit Men, points out that there is a 
cordial welcome awaiting any member of 
the National Association whe happens to 
be in any of the 140 cities in which 
branches of the National Association of 
Credit Men are established. 

“A credit manager visiting any one of 
the principal commercial centers of the 
country, ” said Mr. Shelly, “may always 
make his headquarters in the office of the 
local Association of Credit Men. If there 
happens to be a meeting of the Associa- 
tion that day or evening, he will not only 
be welcomed at it, but will doubtless con- 
tribute by his presence to the interest of 
the meeting itself.” 
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Addresses Wanted 


APPLEBAUM, PHILIP, 20 E. Main S&t., 
Middletown, N. Y. 

BAKER, RAYMOND M., owner Atlas 
Construction Co., 297 Union League 
Bldg., Los Angeles—was sales manager 
Southland Construction Co. originally 
connected with Woods Motor Vehic.e Co., 
of Chicago. 

LOUIS BIRD, who was located at 202 
West 36th St., New York, N. Y., home ad- 
dress was 754 Manida Street, New York, 


N. Y. 

BLARBE’S, INC. 

BUTTERWORTH, ROBERT FRANKLIN, 
sign painter and decorating, originally 
from Dennison, Iowa, 625 Indiana <Ave., 
Venice, Cal..—Ocean Park, Cal.,—at one 
time located at Bozeman, Mont. 
BERNSTEIN, A., tormerly, 1654 Prospect 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BERNSTEIN COMPANY, SAMUEL, for- 
merly of 172% Canal Street, New York 
City. 

BYRNE, THOMAS A., commercial artist, 
612 Jewelry Exchange Bidg., Los An- 
geles.—421 W. 8th St., Woodward Hotel, 
Los Angeles— originally from New Or- 
leans. 

CANINO, J. M. and S. V., formerly trad- 
ing as La Salle Furniture House, 645 S. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

CHAMP, CHAS. C., (wife Nellie May), 
Inglewood, Cal.—also 6440% Lexington 
Ave., Los Angeltes—originally from 
Washington, D. C. 

COLLET, GEO. W., 9 Railroad Avenue, 
Brooklawn, N. J. 

DAYTONA MATTRESS FACTORY, 503 
Volusia Ave., Daytona, Fla. 

DOSSEY. ROY L., lathin contractor, 
Virginia City, Cal..—also 226 E. 28th St., 
Los Angeles—originally from’ Phoenix, 


Ariz. 

EICHELSBACHER, W. F., Co!umbia Mo- 
tor Service Co., North Ave. & Monterey 
St., N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FISHMAN, JACOB, 885 Jennings Ave.,’ 


New York City. 

FITZWATER, RALPH E., prop. Lake- 
wood Motor Sales Co., 12011 Detroit Ave., 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

FRISBIE, KAY (MRS. H. G.) Our Little 
Book Shopne, 34 Taylor Arcade, St. Pet- 
ersburg, Fla. ‘ 
GARY, ELMER (wife Lena) guarantors 
on a note, 7525 Willoughby St., Los An- 
geles.—Also Inglewood. Cal. 

GEFFEN, PHILL'PS T., 1404 Wilkins 
Ave... New York City. 

GIERLICH Co.. H. C. Minot, N. Dok. 
HAAG. ALRERT G. & MARY. formerly 
operating the Edgewater Coal Co., St. 
Josenh & Renton Harbor. Mich. 
BALWORTH, JACK F.. painter (origin- 
ally from San Diego, Cal.) 1427 Oak St., 
Los Angeles—2129 So. Harwood St., Dal- 
las, Tex. (Last krown address). 
HARRIS, ROBERT L. (WILMAR 
PLUMBING CO.) 275 Glendon Way, Wil- 
mar Station, Cal. 

HERCK, GEORGE, Charleston,—Kana- 
wha, W. Va. 

HUSIK, C. A., 1613 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia. Pa.—24 South Boston Ave., Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

LEVIN. PHILLIP, 119 N. 4th Street, Phil- 
adelphia. 

LUNNEY, FRANK, 2625 Farragut Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McKEE, WILLIAM E., McKee Candy Co., 
c/o H. Batterman Co., Broadway and 
Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MORROW, J. L., formerly Jasper, Ind. 
MURPHY. T. A.. who conducted a drug 
store at 85 Bloomfield Ave., Newark, N. J. 
NOKES (E. JOHN) & NICOLAI (EDW. 
F.), 5-7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass., 
now located in Chicago. 

PALMER CoO., L. 8., 6038 W. Fort Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

POSEY FLOWER SHOP, c/o Plum Un- 
dertaking Co., 15 S. Indiana Ave., At 
lantic City, N. J. 

QUATROPPANI, A., 2075-2nd Ave., New 
York City. 

RITE MAID WAIST & DRESS CO., 320 
Broadway, New York City. 

ROSEN, SAM, 462 West Division Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

SCHWARTZ, HYMAN, merchant tailor, 


ermerly at 521 Stone Avenue, Brooklyn, 


SPECIALTIES MERCHANDISE DISTRI- 


BUTORS, 632 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPENCER, GEORGE, builder, 4348 Lock- 
wood Ave., Los Angeles—4800 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles—originally 
from Canada. 

STRUBEL, DAN W., builder, 2922-24th 
Street. Los Angeles—originally from To- 
ledo, Ohio—Went to Texas. 


SHAW, HARRY lL. 
painting contractor, 7904 Belle Ave., Los 
Angeles,—also Watts, Cal. 


STARK, A., who conducted a drug store 
at 563-21 Edgemere Ave., Edgemere, L. I. 


STAFFORD, G, L., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ST. CHARLES, FRANK, or F. 8. CHAN- 
CHOLLO, formerly operating St. Charles 
Fruit Co. at Carrollton and Shelbyville, 
Ky., at present in either Indianapolis, 
Ind., or Louisville, Ky. 

STELL, R. E., formerly at College Hill, 
Pa., later at Beaver Falls, Pa. 
STEVENS, H. H., prop. Home Garage, 
Ogilvie, Minn. 

TURNER, NORMAN DEE (wife Margar- 
et Cobb) auto enclosure mfgrs., sign “M. 
Turner,” 9413-17 Harvard Bivd., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

ULERY, WILLIAM, J., formerly of Ab- 
secon, N. J. 

YORKVILLE PHARMACY, formerly at 
1356 Third Avenue. New York City. 


WEISS, MRS, SARAH, East Coast Poul- 
try Co., 1360 Division St., Detroit Mich. 
ZBYSZKO, INC., Hotel Langwell, 123 
West 44th St., New York City. 
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(wife Katherine) COUTURE, ARTHUR C., formerly oper- 


ating as Lynniield Potato Chip on the 
Turnpike at Lynnfield, Mass. 


GLEEK, MORRIS, formerly located at 
100 W. 116th Street, New York City. 


GOLDEN, D. E., formerly with the Texas 

Company, Florence, S. C. 

KOBIN, DAVID & ROMAGNANO, ERN- 

EST, formerly trading as the EMPIRE 

STATE PAPER BOX CoO., 8-10 Forest St., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LEVINE, MAX, prop. Harlem Radio Ex- 

oe 17 East 116th Street, New York 
ity. 

WAGGONER, WILLARD W., who oper- 

ated Bills Tire Co., Johnson City, Tenn., 

= later Bills Auto Parts Co., Albany, 
a. 

FIEDLER BROS., 2314 W. Chicago Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

KLEINMAN, OTTO, Ocean & Newark 
Ave,, Bradley Beach, N. J. 

PEOPLE’S DRUG CO., 229 West 9th St., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


(Continued on page 33) 


The Better Wage 


A New Ernst & Ernst Booklet 
For Manufacturing Executives and Bankers 


Group Bonus Labor Payment is a simple, prac- 
tical plan whereby labor receives higher wages, 
while the manufacturer cuts his costs and secures 


better control. 


When a manufacturer pays workmen for the re- 
sult of their individual operations instead of for 
the results of cooperation or group effort, he must 
provide a substitute for cooperation in the form of 
close supervision and complicated accounting. He 
must realize that his substitute is at best a poor 
one because of the expense of it and the wasted 
time, wasted materials and other wastes, which he 


can not control. 


“‘The Better Wage,’’ a new Ernst & Ernst book- 
let of 32 pages, is a concise analysis of Group 
Bonus Labor Payment prepared for the considera- 
tion of Management. There are no expansions of 
argument, untried theory or technical detail. The 
text is confined to the simple essentials of adequate 
and dependable information arising from success- 


ful experience. 


Free toexecutiveson request. Address nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anpd AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON 
BOSTON CANTON 
PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS 
BALTIMORE YOUNGSTOWN 
RICHMOND TOLECO ERIE 
WASHINGTON CINCINNATI 
BUFFALO DAYTON 
ROCHESTER LOUISVILLE 
MEMPHIS 


MIAMI 
TAMPA 


DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE 
KALAMAZOO 
PITTSBURGH 
WHEELING 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSON 
OALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 

SAN ANTONIO 
waco 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


MINNEAPCLIS 
ST. PAUL 
INDIANAPOLIS 
DAVENPCRT 
DENVER 
sT.L.cuis 
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Theory of Rent 


Eleventh Article in Credit Monthly’s Series on Economics 
By Bernard M. Broudy, B. S., M. B. A. 


AST MONTHY’S article dealt with 

profits and interest. This month 

our subject is rent,—the payment 

for the use of land. In cconomic 
terminology, land includes all natural re- 
sources. 

Land, viewed in a broad sense, exhibits 
certain likenesses to capital and also cer- 
tain unlikenesses. The first likeness is 
that both land and capital are used for 
the production of further wealth. Both are 
means and instruments of further produc- 
tion. Second, both land and capital are 
bought and sold in the investment mar- 
kets. A person investing in the securities 
of a corporation is purchasing indiscrim- 
inately an interest in land, buildings and 
equipment. 

But one distinct unlikeness appears be- 
tween land and capital. Capital is a pro- 
duced good used in the further produc- 
tion of wealth. Land is not produced in 
any such fashion. Buildings, machinery, 
equipment have all been produced by hu- 
man effort, but land is provided by na- 
ture, it is non-producible. Distinction 
must be made, however, between land in 
its original physical form and the im- 
provements on land. The latter are cap- 
ital in that they have been produced by 
human effort. 

Much economic discussion has centered 
around the question: Should land be con- 
sidered as a distinct and separate factor 
in production, different from capital, or 
should it be considered simply as one 
form of capital, a special form, but capital 
nevertheless? Edie says that it seems to 
him that so far as logical consistency is 
concerned, it makes little difference w ich 
answer is given to this question. So long 
as the likenesses and unlikenesses between 
land and capital are understood, and 
borne clearly in mind, the logic of eco- 
nomic analysis does not suffer. There is, 
however, a practical advantage in merging 
land with capital because in the money 
economy, in pecuniary transactions and 
in the business viewpoint, land is simply 
one form and illustration of capital. 

Similarly rent bears certain likenesses 
to interest and certain unlikenesses. When 
a person pays rent, he borrows the use 
of the capital (represented by the land, 
building or natural resource) but lets 
some one else own it. Ownership is still 
vested in the party who leases out the 
property. But when a person pays inter- 
est, he borrows money, but the goods 
which he buys with the money belong to 
him. If he borrows money and buys prop- 
erty, he owns the property. But if he bor- 
rows property as such, he has no claims 
of ownership over it. There is clearly 
a difference in ownership as between hir- 
ing the property at a rent and hiring at 
interest the money with which to buy the 
property. But either way, interest and 
rent are two different methods of paying 
for the same sort of thing. In both cases 
the amount of the payment depends di- 
rectly upon the prospect of income from 
the use of the capital. 


Ricardo’s Theory 


The theory of rent was given its pres- 
ent economic importance more than a 
hundred years ago by an English stock- 





broker, David Ricardo. Unable to ap 
the current theory of value, that the ws ad 
of a thing is fixed by its cost of aap 
tion, he had to seek another principle to 
explain why rent is paid and how the 
amount is determined. He found his prin- 
ciple in the natural variations in the pro- 
ductivity of the land and in the fact that 
~ quantity of productive land is lim- 
ited. 

Some land will not repay cultivation. 
Crops could be raised on it but the price 
they would bring would not cover the ex- 
pense of raising them. Other land will 
just repay the expenses of cultivation; the 
value of the produce is not enough to en- 
able the farmer to pay any rent. This 
land was designated by Ricardo to be on 
“the margin of cultivation.” Some land, 
however, is so fertile that the value of the 
produce is more than enough to pay the 
usual rates of wages, interest and profits. 
This surplus of product over expenses, 
according to the theory, is taken by the 
owner of the land as rent. Either differ- 
ences in fertility or varying advantages 
of situation may cause the variations in 
productivity. 

The nature of rent can be illustrated by 
a diagram. Reproduced herewith is a 
diagram which is a favorite with present- 
day economists. Clay gives it with the 
following explanation: 


E 


A 8B C ‘oO 


Suppose AB, BC, CD are pieces of 
land of equal extent, managed with 
equal ability and with the same appli- 
cation of labor and capital and pro- 
ducing wheat for the same market. 
Owing to differences in fertility of 
the soil the product is different in 
each case, the product of AB being 
represented by the rectangle AEFB, 
that of BC by the rectangle BGHC, 
and that of CD by CKLD. If the 
market needs the produce of the in- 
ferior land CD, the price for the 
amount of grain represented by 
CKLD will have to be sufficient to re- 
pay his expenditure in capital and la- 
bor to the farmer who worked the 
land; otherwise he will be driven out 
of the trade and the land will go out 
of cultivation. Now the same amount 
was expended on the other pieces of 
land; therefore the other farmers 
will be fully repaid for their expendi- 
ture when they sold the same amount 
of grain as was raised on CD. When 
they have been fully repaid, therefore, 
they will still have an amount of grain 
represented by the rectangle EFNM 
and GHKN to sell, that is, this land 


gives a surplus over the amount of 
produce necessary to pay the cost of 
raising it. This surplus is rent and 
goes (theoretically at least) to the 
owner of the land. 


The Law of Diminishing Returns 
or Increasing Cost 


Increasing the area of land under cul- 
tivation is not the only way in which an 
increased supply of agricultural products 
can be obtained. An additional expendi- 
ture of capital and labor on the area al- 
ready under cultivation will always in- 
crease the product. This fact, however, 
does not prevent the phenomenon of rent 
because it does not prevent recourse to 
inferior or less convenient soils. Addi- 
tional expenditure on land already under 
cultivation will produce an increased yield, 
but the increased yield will not be propor- 
tionate to the increased expenditure. This 
is the Law of Diminishing Returns or 
Increasing Cost. 

To state the same principle differently, 
equal increments of product can be ob- 
tained from the same land by the same 
methods only at increasing cost. The 
principle is only true assuming no im- 
provement in the mode of cultivation, that 
is, that successive doses of capital and la- 
bor are applied in the same form. Hence 
the two processes, increasing the area un- 
der cultivation and increasing the expendi- 
ture of capital and labor on the same 
area, go on simultaneously and have the 
same result. They mean an increased 
cost of production per unit of product on 
the margin of cultivation and they enable 
the owners of the land on which produc- 
tion is cheaper to take the difference as 
rent. As population grows, the margir 
of cultivation recedes and rents rise. 

This law of increasing cost is not no- 
ticed because two influences are constant- 
ly counteracting it. First, improvements 
in transportation enable crowded coun- 
tries to draw on the resources of distant 
lands, and second, improvements in meth- 
ods of agriculture are constantly making 
possible additional production from the 
same area without increased cost or even 
at a less cost. There is a constant race, as 
population grows, between science and 
this tendency of nature to give increased 
supplies only at a greater cost, but for the 
last century and a half the advantage has 
rested with science. 

Rent, then, is due to differences in the 
productivity of different pieces of land, 
differences over which the owners have 
no control. From this Ricardo draws the 
corollary that rent does not enter into the 
cost of production. He writes, “Corn is 
not high because a rent is paid, but a 
rent is paid because corn is high; and it 
has been justly observed that no reduc- 
tion would take place in the price of corn, 
although landlords should forego the 
whole of their rent.” Clay contends that 
the latter part of Ricardo’s statement is 
not strictly accurate, that in a socialistic 
state if the land were all pooled and the 
rent remitted to the state, the price of 
corn could be lower. Ricardo, however, 
had in mind not the state but the tenant, 
and for the landlords to forego their rent 
to their tenant: would not relieve the con- 
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sumer. Under the system of private own- 
ership it is true to say that rents depend 
upon prices, not prices upon rents. 
Differing Points of View 

Clay explains that the difficulty that is 
usually experienced in grasping this prin- 
ciple is due to the difference between the 
individual and the social point of view. 
Most people look at rent from the point 
of view of the individual. They see that 
the farmer regards his rent as a cost, as 
payment made for so much productive 
power. He has to insist on a price for 
his output sufficient to enable him to pay 
rent, as well as interest and wages, or he 
cannot continue farming. His rent is a 


part of his cost of production, which de- 
termines the minimum price he can take 
for his total produce. From the point of 
view of society, however, we are not con- 
cerned with the price which the farmer 
must charge for his whole output, but 
with the minimum price for which a 
bushel of wheat or oats or corn can be 
got, and the minimum depends, not on 
the cost of production of a bushel on 
land which pays a rent, but on the cost 
of production on land which only just re- 
pays the expenses of working without af- 
tording any surplus for rent. 


This most expensively produced part of 
the, supply is what determines the mini- 
mum price that society must pay if it 
wants that extra supply. If it pays the 
price, it will get the supply. From the 
point of view of the individual, rent is 
an element in the necessary cost of his 
business; he must be able to meet it if 
he wishes to continue in business. From 
the point of view of society, rent is not 
a necessary element, because the total 
amount of produce would not be dimin- 
ished if it were not paid. Wages have 
to be paid by society to maintain the sup- 
ply of labor; interest has to be paid to 
maintain the supply of capital, but the 
supply of land is not affected by the pay- 
ment of rent. 


But differences in point of view are not 
the only cause of misunderstanding of the 
theory of rent. The business use of the 
word rent has come to mean one thing 
and the economic use has come to mean 
quite another, Economic rent refers to 
the net returns yielded by a given piece of 
land, the income or net gain on the land. 
In the popular use, rent is an expense or 
a return on invested capital, depending on 
whether you are landlord or tenant. But 
in the strict economic sense, rent is earn- 
ing capacity. It is the amount of net gain 
which the land is capable of yielding. 


Next month the twelfth and concluding 
article of this series will take up the re- 
lation of the state to our present economic 
organisation, and will end with a discus- 
sion of some of the weaknesses of the 
hresent system. 


Addresses Wanted 


(Continued trom page 31) 


MSKIND, ANDREW, 
business at Stuyvesant Ave., & Silver St., 
Newark, N. J. 


FREEDMAN, ED. 8. and MARTIN, B, L., 
officers of the STEINMETZ RADIO 
SERVICE CORP., 91 Chester Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


McKONE, JOSEPH F., formerly of 5316 
er Ave, Gaylord Apts., Chicago, 


formerly doing 


N. A. C. M. Director Elected 
Secretary of Commerce 


Association 

(5 EORGE J. CLAUTICE, who was 

JI elected a Director of the National 
Association of Credit Men at the Con- 
vention in May, 1926, has just been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Ba'ti- 
more Association of Commerce to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of A. S. 
Goldsborough. Mr. Clautice will take over 
his new duties November Ist. 


This most recent addition to Mr. Clau- 
tice’s many interests and duties in Club 
and Association work is another example 
of his great interest in the commercial life 
and development of Baltimore. He has 
been connected with Lyon, Conklin & Co. 

































































Steady habits. 











Capital 











All other liabilities 





































W. L. Lindsay, Secretary 








Confidence 


Credit is granted on the strength of proven 
ability to meet obligations. 
standing is reached only through repeated 
demonstrations of prompt paying habits; plus 
the proper relation of assets and liabilities, 
good management and insurance protection. 

Confidence, the foundation for future busi- 
ness dealing, is created— 

Through promises kept. 


Proper protection. 
Faith in the insurance carrier. 


Assets as of January Ist, 1926. .$67,922,096.58 


ese eeetens 24,161,943.85 


NR: 5 ce cenanress 


Globe & Rutgers 


Hire Insurance Company 
111 William Street 
New York 


OFFICERS 


E. C. Jameson, President 


Lyman Candee, Vice-President i 
J. H. Mulvehill, Vice Pres. & Sec.J. D. Lester, Vice-Pres. 


A. G. Cassin, Assist Secretary 
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for twenty-one years, and is now Treas- 
urer of that company, and intends retain- 
ing his connection there. He is president 
of the Baltimore Association of Credit 
Men, a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, and a member of the 
Real Estate Board,. Builders’ Exchange, 
the Advertising Club and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Baltimore. 


For many years active in the business 
and civic life of Baltimore, Mr. Clautice 
is said to have been instrumental in bring- 
ing about a reorganization of the com- 
mercial courses in the public day and 
night schools along more effective lines. 
He is at present giving a course in credits 
and business barometrics at John Hopkins. 


































A good credit 


3,500,000.00 


W. H. Paulison, Vice-Pres. 


‘A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 
M. J. Volkmann, Local Sec. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Illuminating the Business 
Cycle 


BUSINESS ANNALS. Willard Long 


Thorp and Wesley C. Mitchell. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., N. Y., 1926. 380 pp. $4. 


Judged on its merits as a mass of im- 
portant statistical data, this book is a 
distinguished contribution to the literature 
of the business cycle. But from the point 
~f view ot the deductions and generaliza- 
tions that may ultimately be based on it, 
this eighth publication of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research looms even 
larger. 

The work is a collaboration between 
Willard Long Thorp of the Bureau’s star 
and Wesley C. Mitchell, Director of Re- 
search, who furnishes an important in- 
troductory section. There is, in addition, 
a foreword by rdwin F. Gay, who also 
has the title of Director of Research. 
The specific. object of the volume is to 
give a history of the various phases of 
the business cycle as they have been made 
manifest in the United States, England, 
France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Swe- 
den, Netherlands, Italy, Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Canada, South Africa, Australia, In- 
dia, Japan and China. 

In this introduction, which is nearly 
190 pages in length, Dr. Mitchell dis- 
cusses first the uses, scope and trust- 
worthiness of business annals. He then 
takes up the cyclical character of busi- 
ness fluctuations. The “normal state of 
trade,” a phrase common in treatises on 
economic theory and also in the every- 
day talk of business men, is frankly dis- 
posed of as “a figment of the imagina- 
tion.” rhe use of the terms “cycle,” 
“crisis,” and “depression” is commented 
on, and illuminating observations are 
made concerning the uniformity and var- 
iability of business cycles. 

Under the general heading, “The Dura- 
tion of Business Cycles,” Dr. Mitchell dis- 
cusses current estimates of average length, 
measurements and frequency distribu- 
tions based on the Annals, and the rela- 
tive duration of prosperity and depression. 
The concluding section of the Introduc- 
tion is headed “International Relationships 
among Business Cycles” and the high spot 
in the section is a “Conspectus of Busi- 
ness Conditions in Different Countries.” 
This remarkable tabulation begins with 
the year 1790, showing conditions in Eng- 
land and the United States. France is 
brought in at the year 1840, Germany at 
1853, Austria at 1867 and so on year by 
year down to 1925, when 17 nations are 
included in the Table. 


In the “Annals” section of the book, 
prepared by Willard Long Thorp with 
the assistance of Hildegarde E. Thorp, the 


The Business ay 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


chapter divisions are by countries, cover- 
ing the 17 already referred to. Chapter 
XVIII presents an extensive Bibliography, 
also divided by countries. 

Each year is characterized first by a 
word or phrase, and then by several brief 
paragraphs describing business and eco- 
nomic conditions. In the United States, 
for example, 1901 and 1902 are given the 
description “Prosperity ;” 1903, “Prosper- 
ity; Recession ; ;” 1904, “Mild Depression ; 
Revival ;’ 1905 and 1906, “Prosperity ;” 
1907, ‘ ‘Prosperity ; Panic; Recession ; De- 
pression ;” 1908, “Depression ;” 1909, "“Re- 
vival ; Mild Prosperity ;” 1910, “Reces- 
sion;” 1911, “Mild Depression;” 1912, 
“Revival ; Prosperity ; 3” 1913, “Prosperity, 
Recession;” 1914, “Depression;” 1915, 
“Revival, Prosperity ;” 1916, “Prosperity ;” 
1917, “Prosperity, War Activity ;” 1918, 
“War Activity ; Recession ;” 1919, “Re- 
vival; Prosperity ;” 1920, “Prosperity; Re- 
cession ; Depression ;” 1921, “Depression we 
1922, “Revival ; Prosperity :” 1923, “Pros- 
perity; Recession ;” 1924, “Mild Depres- 
sion; Revival;” and 1925, “Prosperity.” 

This brief sampling falls far short of 
indicating the real value of the material 
in “Business Annals.” Credit managers 
who wish to clarify their ideas of the 
business cycle (and what enterprising ex- 
ecutive does not?) will do well to get 
acquainted with this notable publication, 
and also to keep their eyes and ears open 
for the complete interpretation of this 
wealth of material which is sure to come, 
sooner or later, from the pen of Dr. 
Mitchell or some other outstanding stu- 
dent of the business cycle. 


Origins of Business Standards 


THE ANCIENT GREEKS AND THE EV- 
OLUTION OF STANDARDS IN _ BUSI- 
NESS. George M. Calhoun. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1926. 103 pp. esi. 
A good and wise friend of the Associa- 

tion recently remarked: “You review 
four to six business books in every issue 
of the Crepir MontuLY, and almost all of 
them favorably. Does this mean that 
none but valuable books are being pro- 
duced, or are you letting the authors and 
publishers down easy?” 

We politely but firmly refuse to be im- 
paled on either horn of this dilemma. Our 
first aim in these reviews is to be dis- 
criminating. If we received but six busi- 
ness books a month from the publishers, 
we should probably review all of them, 
endeavoring to indicate which were wheat 
and which chaff. As it is, we receive 
many more than six a month, and review 
the six which seem to be most useful to 
credit managers or most significant from 
the point of view of business in general. 

Mr. Calhoun’s little book is mentioned 











here because it represents work in a field 
of investigation which has not been in 
tensively cultivated. It is a field, how- 
ever, which ought to be given more at 
tention, and doubtless will receive it in 
due time. Meanwhile, such efforts as arc 
made to trace the ancient origins of the 
business standards of today should have 
the whole-hearted encouragement of all 
who are interested in the development 
of business ideas and ideals. 

Ancient Athens, Mr. Calhoun tells us, 
had its swindlers of various kinds. The 
Parthenon was doubtless sold to rural 
visitors as often as the Flatiron Building 
is today. There were many gentlemen of 
Greece who lived by their wits. There 
were shyster lawyers in those days; black- 
mailers, bribe-givers and bribe-takers; 
forgers and falsifiers; dishonest trustees; 
defrauders of widows and orphans; em- 
bezzlers ; bank wreckers; grabbers of 
mining concessions or of mineral lands 
belonging to the state. 

Consider the case of the classic dead- 
beat, Aeschines by name: 

“The merchants in the Piraeus vowed 
there was less risk in a venture to the 
stormy Adriatic than in a loan to 
Aeschines, for when he had once got a 
loan he hung onto it more tenaciously 
than an inheritance; the shops in his lo- 
cality were often closed because the pro- 
prietors were all in court suing him for 
unpaid accounts; his neighbors vacated 
the homes they owned, and rented in 
other parts of the city to avoid his 
‘touches’; the crowds of bill-collectors 
thronging to his house at daybreak made 
passers-by think some one was dead and 
a funeral going on.’ 

Space will permit but one more quota- 
tion from this engaging little book: 

“The great thing in the world of trade 

and finance, Demosthenes tells us, is to 
combine diligence with honesty. 
We havé no reason to believe that ‘the 
difference between ideals of conduct and 
actual practice was greater in ancient 
Athens than it is today. . . . . Credit 
had a large part in the transactions of the 
business world, and a responsible person 
apparently found little difficulty in pro- 
curing capital for operating a store, a 
factory, a mine, a bank, or any sort of 
legitimate business enterprise.” 


“The fact that the legal rate of interest 
on ordinary commercial loans was 12 per 
cent. does not, as the modern reader might 
believe, point to an excessive moral risk. 
It indicates rather than the demand for 
commercial loans was active and the 
available supply of money limited, a very 
natural condition in the stage of indus- 
trial and commercial development Athens 
had reached in the fourth century. Profits 
were relatively large and quick, and 
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money was well worth 12 per cent.” 


“The man who had no credit connec- 
tions or could not afford to pay interest 
could generally raise money by organiz- 
ing a mutual loan association among his 
friends; he paid no interest and gave 
no security, but his debt was a debt of 
honor, and not to repay meant shame and 
disgrace. Incredible as it may seem, this 
was a very usual way of securing capital, 
and, in my opinion, it speaks well for the 
Athenians.” 


*“Truth-Faith-Justice” 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS ETH- 
ICS. Everett W. Lord, Ronald Press 
Co., N. Y., 1926. 196 pp. $2.75. 

A wholesome sign—this epidemic of 
books on business ethics. If business 
were not becoming more character-con- 
scious, there would not be the demand for 
them that there is. So Messrs. Frederick, 
Heermance and Lee will please move 
along on the bench and make room for 
Dean Lord. There is not the slightest 
danger of the bench being over-crowded. 


This particular book gets off on the 
right foot by taking for a text an utter- 
ance of President Coolidge: 


“True Business represents the mutual 
organized effort of society to minister to 
the economic requirements of civilization. 
It rests squarely on the law of service. 
It has for its main reliance truth and 
faith and justice. In its larger sense it is 
one of the great contributing forces to 
the moral and spiritual advancement of 
the race.” 


Dean Lord notes a distinct change in 
the topics presented before business men’s 
clubs and associations today, as compared 
with ten or fifteen years ago. Then they 
wanted sales psychology, business organi- 
zation, scientific management. Now they 
call for codes of ethics, principles of busi- 
ness conduct, plans for arbitration and 
maintenance of industrial peace. It is 
not, the author suggests, that business 
men are no longer interested in making 
money. No one denies that business must 
be conducted at and for a profit, or it 
ceases to exist. But many business men 
are coming to believe that “the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” 
and they crave advice about the justice of 
commercial customs and _ transactions. 
They are beginning to realize, also, that 
there is a dignity about commerce which 
some of them, at least, had hardly sus- 
pected, and they are eager to advance 
their standing in a professional way. 


These ideas of the Dean of the College 
of Business Administration of Boston 
University check perfectly with the ob- 
servations of our leading credit managers 
and executives. The raising by our As- 
sociation of a fund of a million and a 
half dollars to combat commercial crime 
has, of course, brought the spotlight to 
focus on a very sore spot, commonly 
known as the “crooked failure.” But this 
only serves to bring into greater promi- 
nence the indisputable fact that the vast 
majority of our business transactions are 
honest and above-board, embodying the 
principles of fair play. 

The leaven of an ethical urge is surely 
working in American business, and one 
reason for it is that codes and canons are 
being not only adopted but observed by 
members of great trade and professional 
organizations. While this movement is 
going forward there can scarcely be too 
many voices raised, too many books and 
articles written, on this subject which is 
basic to every business transaction, 
whether consummated in New York, Cal- 


cutta or the most distant trading-post of 
the South Sea Islands. 


Finance up to the Minute 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF CORPOR- 
ATIONS. Arthur Stone Dewing. Ron- 
ald Press Co., N. Y. 1926. 1281 pp. 
$10. 


In this second edition of the familiar 
Dewing text, the work has_ been 
thoroughly revised and considerably en- 
larged. About 40 per cent of new ma- 
terial has been added. There is a whole 
new section on investments; added chap- 
ters on customer ownership and credit- 
ors’ committee reorganizations; new 
statistical analyses and many fresh illus- 
trative cases. 


Arthur Stone Dewing, who has been a 
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life-long student of questions of cor- 
porate policy, is an unquestioned authority 
on corporation finance. Having served 
as director in a number of companies, as 
a member of various protective and re- 
organization committees, as counsel for 
large corporate intcrests including the 
Corn Products Refining Company, and as 
associate professor of finance at Harvar:! 


University, he has had an experience 
which entitles him to a respectful hear- 
ing when he speaks on problems involved 
in the financial management of corporate 
enterprises. 


This volume is divided into six parts 
Their designation as “Books” is logical. 
when one notes that the complete work 
extends to a total of nearly 1300 pages. 
Book I is on “Corporate Securities ;” 


Each link in this chain denotes an 
operation on the part of the credit 
department to preclude the possibil- 
ity of loss through deficiencies in 


Character, 
Capacity & 
Capital of the Credit Seeker. 


So complete are the trained credit 
manager’s precautionary measures 
that so far as the result of his prep- 
arations are concerned the chance 
for occurrence of loss is rare. 


Losses which do occur cannot be 
laid to negligence or to over-sight 
—but to forces beyond control. 
Well rated firms have been known 
to fail; exigencies do occur. 


Complete the chain of protection 
about your receivables with a new 
lnk—CREDIT INSURANCE and 
make certain that, after the goods 
are shipped, they are safe. 


LONDON 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Oliver J. Matthews, Mgr. Credit Insurance Dept. 


C. M. Berger, United States Manager 
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Book II concerns “Promotion ;” Book III, 
“Administration of Income;” Book IV, 
“Expansion ;” Book V, “Failure and Re- 
organization;” and Book VI, “Invest- 
ments.” 


Credit managers will find in Book V, 
“Failure and Reorganization,” many pages 
of special interest. Chapter II of this 
section, beginning on page 908, deals with 
“Causes of Failure.” The chief cause of 
failures, Mr. Dewing asserts, is that “the 
managers of the business do’ not possess 
the necessary intuitive skill, foresight, in- 
itiative, perseverance and intellectual 
power to compel its success.” Any dis- 
cussion of economic advantages or dis- 
advantages, he continues, must be sub- 
ordinate to the conscious recognition of 
;ersonal characteristics. 


Chapter IX of Book V is on “Creditors’ 
Committee Reorganizations.” In discuss- 
ing “Ethical Motives,” (page 1153), the 
author refers to the Canons of Commer- 
cial Ethics adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, and quotes ver- 
hatim the following sections of the 
Canons: 


“In times of trouble, the unfortunate 
business man has the right to appeal to 
his fellow business men for advice and 
assistance. Selfish interests must be sub- 
ordinated in such a case, and all must 
Co-operate to help. If the debtor’s as- 
sets are to be administered, all creditors 
must join in co-operating. To fail in 
such a case is to fall below the best stan- 
dards of commercial and _ association 
ethics.” 


“It is always improper for one occupy- 


Telephone CORtlandt 3787 


Samuel Newberger & Co. 


Accountants & Auditors 


38 Park Row, New York,-N. Y. 
SAMUEL NEWBERGER. C. P. A. 
Member. American Institute of Accountants 
COST SYSTEMS—TAX REPORTS 


ing a fiduciary position to make a secret 
profit therefrom. A member of a credit- 
ors’ committee may not, for example, 
without freely disclosing the fact, receive 
any compensation for his services, for 
such practices lead to secret prererences 
and tend to destroy. the confidence of 
business men in each other. No man 
can serve two masters.” 


As Mr. Dewing quotes our Association 
doctrines, it'is only fair to even the scale 
by quoting from him. In the Preface 
he says: 


“T have a strong belief that there is no 
opposition between the theory and the 
practice of sound finance. As in all other 
spheres of social activity, good practice 
is based on sound theory and sound theory 
has its constant pragmatic justification 
in successful practice. In their mutual 
desire to strengthen our economic fabric 
the practical business man turns more and 


more to the economist, and the economist , 


feels an increasing sympathy and a greater 
respect for the constructive genius of 
modern business activity.” 


This is wholesome doctrine, and it holds 
good in our own field. For “sound 
finance” substitute “sound credits” and 
you have a statement which ties in with 
the whole educational program of our 
Association. The specific objective of our 
Department of Education and Research is 
to reveal to credit workers, from the 
lowest to the highest, the principles on 


which efficient credit practice is based. 
and thus enable them to handle the prac- 
tice with understanding and insight, and 
therefore with success. 
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Management—Continued 


DEPARTMENT STORE ORGANIZATION 


Vol. Il. Arthur Lazarus, C. P. A. Dry 
Goods Economist. N. Y. 1926. 169 pp. 
$3. 

The first volume of this trilogy, which 
covered specifically the chief executive and 
merchandise functions in department store 
organization, was reviewed in the October 
issue of the Crepitr MontHty. The sec- 
ond volume covers the financial, credit and 
control functions. 


Mr. Lazarus, whose pedigree as author 
and educator was fully set forth in the 
review of Vol 1, begins his second vol- 
ume of “Department Store Organization” 
with a brief chapter on “Organizing for 
Service.” This is followed by two sig- 
nificant chapters, one on the Treasurer 
and one on the Credit Manager. The 
latter chapter stresses the importance of 
the credit manager as a business builder, 
and presents the essentials of a plan sug- 
gested by C. G. Packman of British Co- 
lumbia for the central control of retail 
credits. 


The author next takes up the receipt, 
disbursement and safeguarding of cash’ 
the functions of the controller; the audit- 
ing function; the handling of accounts 
receivable; procedure for instalment ac- 
counts and accounts payable; and _ the 
establishment and supervision of inven- 
tory methods. The inventory procedure 
followed in two well-known New York 
stores——John Wanamaker and James 
McCutcheon & Co.—is described and 
illustrated with forms and schedules. 


Subsequent chapters deal with the main- 
tenance of the retail system, presenting 
forms and procedure used by leading re- 
tailers; statistical work; and office man- 
agement. The volume is concluded with 
special chapters on “Helping the Mer- 
chandise Department” and “Expense 
Planning and Control.” 


A noticeable feature of this volume, and 
of the first volume as well, is the com- 
plete absence of padding material. Mr 
Lazarus tells his story in the fewest pos- 
sible words, and when he gets through 
he stops, a procedure which might well 
be followed by certain after-dinner 
speakers and political orators who migh\ 
be mentioned. 


There are 50 illustrative forms. Eleven 
of these have to do with the modern and 
increasingly pressing problem of instal 
ment selling. Form 20, which starts the 
system, is the application for a deferred 
payment account. The address plate im- 
pression, on the bottom, is evidence that 
the ledger card and pass book have. been 
properly inscribed from the same plate. 
This form is filed alphabetically with all 
papers, ‘such as references, commercial 
reports, etc., attached, in a vertical file. 

Form 21 is the “conditional contract 
of sale.” This is filed separately, in a 
vertical document file, by the ledger and 
folio number. Forms 22A and 22B are 
made out in original (A-white) and dup- 
licate (B-pink) in one writing. Form 
22A is a purchase memorandum, going 
to the customer, and 22B is the “Out 
Ledger Card” retained by the seller. 

In fairness to the author and his pul- 
lisher, we will refer any readers who 
are interested in the other instalment 
forms (23 to 31, inclusive) to the book 
itself. Chapter IX of this volume is 
full of meat for anyone who is interested, 
directly or indirectly, in instalment sell- 
ing. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Business Library 
(Continued from page 36) 


A Friendly Invasion of 
Germany 


MAHNBRIEFE, DIE GELD BRINGEN 
(Collection Letters Which Bring in the 
Money). Tregoe, Whyte and Schirmer. 
Forkel & Co., Stuttgart. 1926. 336 pp. 
7 m. 50 pf. (about $2.00). 


This is a German translation and adap- 
tation of “Effective Collection Letters” 
by J. H. Tregoe and Dr. John Whyte, 
which in its original form has undeni- 
ably won its place as the leading text on 
credit department correspondence. The 
translator, Dr. Alfred Schirmer, has done 
a good job, prefacing his work with an 
introducticn which prepares the German 
reader to make the best possible use of 
the many typical letters that are repro- 
duced in the book. 


In the introduction, Dr. Schirmer calls 
attention to the glaring defects in the 
collection letters that were used by Ger- 
man: concerns before and during the war 
period. These were, in effect, the same 
faults that characterized our own collec- 
tion correspondence,—artificially, lack of 
courtesy, and lack of originality. The 
Tregoe and Whyte letters, as published 
in English by Prentice-Hall, Inc., seemed 
to Dr. Schirmer to lead the way to a 
correction of these faults, and the German 
edition was therefore arranged. 


To Americans, accustomed to business 
hooks in de luxe dress, it might seem at 
first thought that the publishers have not 
done as well by the book as has the trans- 
lator. It is true that neither the press- 
work nor the binding is up to the mark 
of the original American edition, but it 
should be remembered that the transla- 
tion was published under post-war condi- 
tions in Germany, and judged in that light 
it constitutes a distinctly creditable per- 
formance. As a matter of fact, it is 
printed on better paper and dressed in 
better binding than most of the business 
hooks that are coming out of Germany. 


The plans of the German publishers are 
significant in two ways. Their sales cam- 
paign, which involves the sending out of 
more than 150,000 circulars, augurs well 
for the success of the German edition, 
and it also indicates agreement with the 
idea so strongly held by American pub- 
lishers,—-that the sale of business books is 
essentially a mail-order proposition. 


Just what degree of success this ven- 
ture will achieve cannot, of course, he 
forecast with certainty. One thing is 
sure, however, and that is that, scientific 
credit work in Germany is going to be 
vigorously stimulated by the circulation 
of this book. Effective corresyondence 
is one of the keystones of successful 
credit technique in any land and any 
language. The Germans have done well 
to take as their model in this important 
department of credit work the best text 
that has ever been produced on collection 
correspondence, 


It goes without saying that the new 
book will have a host of well-wishers. 
Every credit manager or employee in a 
credit department who has used the Amer- 
ican edition, and there are many thou- 


_ sands of them by now, will be a member 


of the Boosters’ Association. With 
friendly interest on this side of the At- 
lantic, and energetic sales methods on the 
other side, the book appears to have ex- 
cellent prospects for success. 


Public Debts 


The following declaration was passed 
at the September meeting of the Officers 
and Directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

UBLIC debts do not differ in prin- 

ciple from private debts. They are 
both credit transactions, subject to the 
laws of credit, and are equally useful or 
dangerous as the proper principles are ob- 
served. 

The credits of our Allies in the great 


war, accepted as they were for large sums @ 


running into several billion dollars were 
based on principles and expectations not 
differing from the expectations which 
govern the acceptance of credit risks in 
Lusiness enterprises. 

In the field of commercial credit we 
know how often it is necessary to ex- 
ercise great judiciousness and generosity 
where debtors have fallen into bad straits, 
and vet are anxious to redeem their ob- 
ligations. 

It would have been well, in the opin- 
ion of this meeting, had the subject of 
the inter-allied indebtedness been carefully 
considered by our gcvernment immediately 
after peace had been restored. But as 
this was not done, and there still re- 
mains unadjusted the indebtedness of sev- 
eral Nations to us, (particularly the in- 
debtedness of France,) the treatment of 
these credit obligations must be governed 
by the highest credit intelligence. The 
treatment must be devoid of resentment, 
and with the perception that the adjust- 
ments should not hinder, but help these 
debtors to restore their currencies and 
save a situation where cheap monies af- 
fect our abilities to trade on an equit- 
able basis. 

The commotions and turmoil abroad 
expressive of ill feeling toward our coun- 
try, are regrettable ; but shculd not be 
responded to in kind or permitted to affect 
our wise courses in the generous adjust- 
ment of the credit obligation. 

It is a matter that cannot be treated 
from a political point of view without re- 
sultant injustice. It must be treated with 
financial prudence, and with an eye to 
what is just to us and what will help our 
debtor Nations to build up their paying 
abilities and eventually liquidate their ob- 
ligations. 

There is no subject before the Nation 
today which calls for greater wisdom 
and composure. 


Educate the Retail Buyer 


By Eugene S. Elkus 
The E‘tkus Company, San Francisco 

N discussions of instalment selling, 

those who think that this method of 
merchandising has gone too far usually 
direct their attention to the instalment 
house or to the organization which dis- 
counts the instalment paper or to the 
bank which lends the money for the en- 
tire operation. 

It seems to me that educational efforts 
at the present time should be directed 
forcibly toward the instalment buyer who 
has loaded himself up with an excessive 
amount of obligations in the form of in- 
stalment payments. We have all heard 
instances of the man who has obligated 
70, 80 or even 90 per cent. of his income 
for instalment payments on washing ma- 
chines, real estate, phonographs, automo- 
biles, etc. It is this man who needs edu- 
cation. If we can teach him to budget 
his expenditures, there will be no need 
for scolding the instalment house or the 
financial interests which provide the 
funds. 
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Q. (a) On what date does the pres- 
ent Indiana Garnishment Law become 
effective? (b) May it be invoked for 
the purpose of satisfying claims which 
have arisen from the sale of merchan- 
dise by retailer on Conditional Sales 
Contract? 


A. (a) The date the present Indiana 
Garnishment Law became effective was 
June 25, 1925. 

(b) One section of the Garnishment 
Law reads as follows: 

“The provisions of this act shall 
not apply to any contract of sale, 
unless the title to said purchases 
passes at the time of purchase.” 

This section would indicate that Condi- 
tional Sales Contracts were exempt from 
the effect of this law. So far as the law 
itself is concerned, that is the only con- 
tract that is exempted from the effect of 
this law. 


A case, however, was filed in the pro- 
bate court of Vanderburgh County, which 
has concurrent jurisdiction with the cir- 
cuit court of the county, which was an 
attempt to enforce the Garnishment Law. 
The judge of the probate court held the 
Indiana Garnishment Law _ unconstitu- 
tional, The case did not involve very 
much and was not appealed, so up to the 
present time the supreme court of Indiana 
has not passed upon the constitutionality 
of the act; neither has it placed an inter- 
pretation on the act, and until such time 
as it does, we do not know just what the 
value of the law will be. 


Q. It has been reported to us that 
it is no longer necessary in South Da- 
kota to have the mortgagor’s receipt for 
copy of the instrument attached to and 
filed. with the chattel mortgage. 

A. No change has been made in the 
statutes of South Dakota with respect to 
the requirement which provides that every 
mortgagee of a chattel mortgage shall, at 
the time of its delivery, make and deliver 
to the mortgagor a full, true and com- 
plete copy of such mortgage. 


The foregoing provision is to be found 
in Section 1578, Revised Code, 1919. 


Q. Are there any insurance policies 
which cover all credit losses. 

A. Not that we are able to find. Prac- 
tically all credit insurance is written to 
cover abnormal losses, i.e., losses over and 
above the normal loss, which normal loss 
is determined by averaging the losses of 
the insured over a period of five years. 

(The subject of credit insurance is 
very well covered in the new revised edi- 
tion of “Credits and Collections,” by 
Ettinger and Golieb.) 

Q. Has there been any decision 
holding that Bailment Lease Contracts 
are not Conditional Sales Contracts? 

A. The Uniform Conditional Sales 
Law expressly provides that bailment 
leases are contracts of conditional sale, 
and the courts have almost without ex- 
ception held that a so-called lease, which 
has as its probable purpose the passing 
of title to the goods, is to be treated as a 








Answers to Credit Questions 


By the Department of Service 


National Association of Credit Men, One Park Avenue, New York 


As to Legal Advice 


ye Department of Service 
cannot give advice regarding 


legal rights and liabilities. Such 


advice should be obtained from an 


attorney to whom all the facts 
should be stated. When such in- 
quiries are received, information 
is furnished by the Department 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 


conditional sale. The name by which the 
transaction is called is not of importance; 
the intent and purpose of it will deter- 
mine the question. Even if the parties 
provide in the contract, that “no agree- 
ment of sale is implied,” the court may 
nevertheless find it to be a conditional 
sale. Gerow vs. Castello, 11 Colo. 560 


Q. On referring to our 1926 Credit 
Man’s Diary and Manual of Commer- 
cial Laws, we find on page 290, under 
caption “States Holding Stipulation 
Valid,” that the State of Connecticut is 
not included. According to our inter- 
pretation of the general statutes of this 
state, we believe it should be, and refer 
you to Section 4360 of the General 
Statutes of Connecticut. 


A. Section 4360 of the General Statutes 
of Connecticut, which is a section of the 
Uniform Negotiable Instrument Law, 
merely provides that such a provision in 
a negotiable instrument does not affect 
the negotiability of the instrument. This 
is settled law, but it does not settle the 
question as to whether the courts of the 
particular state will enforce such a pro- 
vision. No Connecticut decisions on this 
point have been found, and that is the 
reason why the State is not listed in the 
Diary. 

Q. In your current issue of the 
CREDIT MONTHLY, page 48, there 
appeared a question on interest per an- 
num on 2% -10 days 30 extra, net 60 
days. Will you be good enough to ex- 
plain the difference between this and 
2% 10 days, net 30 days? 

A. The rate of interest would be the 
same, as the net period is 20 days in both 


cases. It is figured in the following man- 
ner: 
30 
—10 


20) 360(18X2=36%. 

Q. In the Credit Man’s Diary of 
1926, under the requirements for chattel 
mortgages for the State of Georgia, 
your book reads that no witnesses are 
required. We understand that witnesses 
are required. Will you kindly advise us? 
' A. The Credit Man’s Diary for 1927, 
which will be ready for mailing Decem- 
ber Ist, will show, in the Chattel Mort- 
gage Summary for Georgia, that the con- 
tract must be executed in the presence of, 
or attested by, or approved, before a no- 
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tary public or justice of any court in the 
State, or clerk of the superior court. If 
not so attested, it cannot be recorded. 


Q. How long is a conditional sales 
contract good in Ohio? ‘ 


A. The summary of the conditional 
sales law of Ohio as published in the 
Credit Man’s Diary, 1927 issue will show 
that a contract of conditional sales is good 
for fifteen years without refiling. 


Indiana Bad Check Law 


An act making it unlawful to obtain 
money, merchandise, property, credit or a 
thing of value by means of a check, draft, 
or order for the payment of money where 
the maker or drawer has not sufficient 
funds in or credit with the bank, depos- 
itory, person, firm or corporation for the 
payment of same, providing a penalty 
for the violation thereof and declaring an 
emergency. 

2589. Whoever, with intent to defraud, 
or by color or aid of a check, draft or 
order for the payment of money or the 
delivery of property, although no express 
representation is made in reference there- 
to, obtains from another any money or 
property, when the drawer or maker of 
such check, draft or order is not entitled 
to draw on the drawee for the sum speci- 
fied therein, or to order the payment of 
the money or the delivery of the property, 
shall, on conviction, be fired not less than 
one hundred dollars nor more than five 
thousand dollars, to which may be added 
imprisonment in the state prison not less 
than one year nor more than five years. 

2589a. That whoever with intent to 
defraud by obtaining money, merchandise, 
property, credit, or thing of value, al 
though no express representation is made 
in reference thereto, or who, in the pay- 
ment of any obligation, shall make, draw, 
utter or deliver any check, draft or order 
for the payment of money upon any bank, 
deposito1y, person, firm or corporation, 
knowing at the time of such making, 
drawing, uttering or delivering that the 
maker or drawer has not sufficient funds 
in or credit with such bank, depository, 
person, firm or corporation for the pay- 
ment of such check, draft or order in full 
upon its presentation, shall, upon convic- 
tion, be fined not less than one hundred 
dollars ($100.00) nor more than five thou- 
sand dollars ($5,000.00), to which may 
be added imprisonment in the state prison 
for not less than one year nor more than 
five years. The making, drawing, utter- 
ing or delivering of such check or draft 
or order as aforesaid shall be prima facie 
evidence of intent to defraud. The word 
“credit” as used herein shall be con- 
strued to mean an arrangement or under- 
standing with the bank, depository, person, 
firm or corporation for the payment of 
such check, draft or order. 

2589b. This ac: shall not be construed 
as repealing, but shall be considered as 
supplementary to all law now in force on 
the subject of public offenses. 
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SAVE YOUR MONEY and SAVE YOUR CUSTOMER 
By Using the 


APPROVED ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 
Affiliated with the National Association of Credit Men 


CALIFORNIA — Los Angeles — Wholesalers 
Board of Trade, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., 
F. C. Delano, Mgr. : 

Note: Independent Organization not con- 
trolled by but whole-heartedly endorsed by 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
and the official Bureau of the Los Angeles 
Association of Credit Men. 

San Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & 
Credit Associaton, 673 Spreckles Bldg., 
Carl O. Retsloff, Mer. 

San Francisco—Board of Trade of San Fran- 
ence 444 Market St., G. W. Brainard, 

ec'y. 


Note: Independent Organization not con- 
troiled by but whole-hearted'y endorsed by 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
and the official Bureau of the San Fran- 
cisco Associaton of Credit Men. 


DISTRICT OF ,COLUMBIA—Washington— 
Adjustment Bureau of the Washington A. 
C. M., 727 Colorado Bidg., R. Preston 
Shealey, Sec’y. 


aR — ee — Adjustment Bureau ot 
the Tampz C. M., 5 Roberts Bldg., 
S. B. Owen, Mar. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Atlanta A. C. M., 305 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., C. L. Williamson, Mgr. 

Augusta—Adjustment Bureau of the Augusta 
i C. M., 313 Lamar Bldg., M. M. Hurst, 
gr. 


Savannah—Adjustment Bureau of the Savan- 
oon A. C. M., Box 1316, L. R, Buckner, 
gr. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago — Adjustment Bureau of 
the Chicago A. C. M., Suite 972, Ist Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., 38 So. Dearborn St., 
L. J. Michael, Act.ng Mar. 


INDIANA—Evansville—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Evansville A. C. M., 607 Old National 
Bank Bldg., C. Howard Saberton, Mgr. 

Indianapolis—Adjustment Bureau of the In- 
dianapolis A. C. M., 509 Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Merritt Fields, Mgr. 

South Bend — Adjustment Bureau of the 
South Bend A, C. M., 412 J. M. S. Bldg., 
J. E. Peyton, Mgr. 


IOWA—Cepar Rapids—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Cedar Rapids A. C. M., 902 American 
Trust B'ldg., B. D. Silliman, Mgr. 

Davenport—Adjustment Bureau of the Da- 
venport A. C. M., First National Bank 
Bidg., H. B. Betty, Mer. 

Des Moines—Adjustment Bureau of the Des 
Mo'nes A. C. M., 812 Val'ey National 
Rank Bldg., Don E. Neiman, Mer. 

Sioux City—Adiustment Bureau of the Inter- 
State A. C. M., 601 Trimble Bldg.. J. B. 
Murphy, Mer., P. A. Lucey, Asst. Mgr. 


KANSAS—Wichita—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Wichita Association of Credt Men, 901 
tag National Bank Bidg., M. E. Garrison, 

gr. 


KENTUCKY—Lexington—Adjustment Bureau 
of the Lexington Association of Credit 
Men, 28 Northern Bank Bldg., John D. 
Allen, Mgr. 

Louisville—Adjustment_ Bureau of the Louis- 
ville Association of Credit Men, 3rd Floor, 
Kenyon Blidg., S. J. Schne der, Mgr. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans—Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the New Orleans Association of 
Credit Men, 608 Louisiana Bldg., T. J. 
Bartlette, Mgr. 


MARY LAND—Baltimore—Adjustment Bureau 
of the Baltimore Assoc’ation of Credit Men, 
301 West Redwood Street, I, L. Morning- 
star, Sec’y-Mgr. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Boston — Adjustment 
Bureau of the Boston Credit Men’s Asso- 
Sotioa, 136 Federal St., H. A. Whiting, 

gr. 

MICHIGAN—Detroit—Adjustment. Bureau of 
the Detroit Association of Credit Men, 
2012 First National Bank Bldg., L. E. 
Deeley, Mar. 

Grand Rapids—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Grand Rapids Association of Credit Men, 
450 Houseman Bldg., H. L. Boggs, Sec’y- 

gr. ; 


MINNESOTA — Duluth — Duluth Jobbers 
Credit Bureau, Inc., 415 Lonsdale Bldg., 
E. G. Robie, Mgr. 


Minneapolie—See St. Paul. . 

St. Paul—The Northwestern Jobbers Credit 
Bureau, 241 Endicott Building, W. C. 
Rodgers, Mgr. 


MISSOURI—Kansas City — Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Kansas City Association of 
Credit Men, 315 Hall Bldg., A. E. Adam, 
Mgr. 

St. Louis — Adjustment Bureau of the St. 
Louis Association of Credit Men, 510 Lo- 
cust St., Orville Livingston, Mgr. 


MONTANA—Billings—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Montana-Wyoming  Assoc’ation of 
creme Men, Box 1184, Meredith Davies, 

gr. 


Great Falls — Adjustment Bureau of the 
Northern-Montana Association of Credit 
Men, 215 Ford Bldg. 


NEBRASKA—Lincoln—See Omaha. 
Omaha—Adjustment Bureau of the Omaha 
Associat‘on of Credit Men, 411 Wilkinson 
Bldg., G. P. Horn, Mgr, 


NEW JERSEY—Newark—Adjustment Bureau 
of the North Jersey Association of Credit 
Men, 760 Broad St., G. A. Boyce, Mgr. 


NEW YORK—Buffalo—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Buffalo Association of Credit Men, 704 
Erie County Bank Bldg., L. E. Chandler, 
Mgr. 

New York City—Adjustment Bureau of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association, 320 
Broadway, M. W. Clark, Mgr. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Charlotte—Adjustment 

ureau of the Charlotte Association of 

Credit Men, 407 Wilaer Bldg., S. R. How- 
ard, Mgr. 

Greensboro — Adjustment Bureau of the 
Greensboro Association of Credit Men, 804 
American Bank Bldg., S. R. Howard, 
Mgr. 

Winston-Salem — Adjustment Bureau of the 
Winston-Salem Assoc’ation of Credit Men, 
Farmers National Bank Bldg., S. R. How- 
ard, Mgr. 


OH1IO—Cincinnati—Commercial & Industrial 
Engineering Department of the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men, Temple Bar 
Bldg., J. L. Richey, Mgr. 

Cleveland—Adjustment Bureau of the Cleve- 
land Association of Credit Men, 322 Engi- 
neers Bldg., Hugh Wells, Mer. 


Columbus—Central Ohio Credit Interchange 
& Adjustment Bureau, 514 Clinton Bldg., 
J. E. Fagan, Mgr. 

Toledo—Adjustment Bureau of the Toledo 
Assoc'ation of Credit Men, National Bldg., 
H. E. Brittain, Mgr. 


Youngstown — Adjustment Bureau of the 
Youngstown Association of Credit Men, 
ines azhoning Bank Bldg., H. B. Doyle, 

gr. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City — Adjustment 
Bureau of the Oklahoma City Association 
of Credit Men, 230 Terminal Arcade Bldg., 
A. L. Smith, Mgr. 

Tulsa—Adjustment Bureau of the Tulsa As- 
sociation of Credit Men, 512 Central Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., V. P. Wilson, Mgr. 


OREGON—Portland—Adjjustment Bureau of 
the Portland Association of Credit Men, 
671 Pittock Block, G. W. Ingram, Mer. 
W. Redman, Executive Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown—Lehigh Val- 
ley Adjustment Bureau, 403 Hunsicker 
Bidg., J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr. 

Johnstown — Adjustment Bureau of the 
Tohnstown Assoc ation of Credit Men, Box 
905, R. H. Coleman, Mgr. 

Philadelphia — Adjustment Bureau of, the 
Ph'ladelphia Association of Credit Men, 
1502 North American Bldg., D. A. Long- 
acre, Mgr. 


Pittsburgh—Adjustment Bureau of the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Credit Men, 1213 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., H. M. Oli- 
ver, Mgr. 


RHODE ISLAND — Providence — Adijust- 
ment Bureau of the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 313 Gas Company 
Bldg., C. E. Austin, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenville—Piedmont 
Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 210 Capers 
Bidg., R. B, Wright, Mgr. 


TENNESSEE—Chattanooga—Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Chattanooga Association of 
Credit Men, 809 Broad Street, J. H. Mec- 
Callum, Mgr. 

Knoxville—Adjustment Bureau of the Knox- 
ville Association of Credit Men, American 
Nat‘onal Bank Bldg., W. E. Bibee, Mar. 

Memphis—Adjustment Bureau of the Mem- 
his Association of Credit Men, P, O. 
a 211, E. N. Dietler. 


TEXAS—Dallas—North Texas Credit Inter- 
change & Adjustment Bureau, Suite 725, 
Santa Fe B'dg., Vernor Hall, Mgr. 

El Paso—Adjustment Bureau of the Tri-State 
Association of Credit Men, 622 Caples 
Bldg., James Neeson, Mgr. 

Houston—Adjustment Bureau of the Houston 
Association of Credit Men, 315 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Morris B. Meyer, Mgr. 

San Antonio—Adjustment Bureau of the San 
Antonio Association of Credit Men, 313 
Alamo National Bank Bldg., Henry A. 
Hirschberg, Mgr. 


UTAH—Salt Lake City—Adjustment Bureau 
of the Inter-Mountain Associat’on of Credit 
Men, 1411 Walker Bank Bldg., T. O. 
Scheckell, Mgr. 


VIRGINIA—Lynchburg—Adjustment Bureau 
of the Lynchburg Association of Credit 
Men, 405 Lynch Bldg., S. H. Wood, Mgr.. 
Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr. 

Norfolk—Adjustment Bureau of the Norfolk- 
Tidewater Association of Credit Men 
(Branch Office of Richmond Credit Inter- 
change & Adjustment Bureau, Inc.), 1210 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., Shelton W. 
Woodward. 


Richmond—Richmond Credit Interchange & 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 518 State & City 
Bank B!dg., J. P. Abernethy, Mar. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle—Adjustment Bureau 
of Seattle Merchants Association, 314 Col- 
man Bldg., H. S. Gaunce, Mgr. 


Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association. 
718 Realty Bldg., J. D. Meikle, Mgr. 

Tacoma—Wholesalers’ Associat’on of Tacoma. 
802 Tacoma Bldg., E. B. Lung, Sec’y. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Central W. 
Va. Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 410 
Union Bank Bldg., U. R. Hoffman, Mgr. 

Huntington—Tri-State Credit & Adjustment 
Bureau, 1200 First Huntington National 
Bank Bldg., E. V. Townshend, Mgr. 

Bluefield—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit 
& Adjustment Bureau, Bailey Bldg., R. W 
Newton, Mgr. 

Charleston—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit 
& Adjustment Bureau, Citizens National 
Bank Bldg., Lee H. Henkel, Mgr. 


WISCONSIN — Milwaukee — Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Milwaukee Association of 
Credit Men, 706 Mayer Bldg., Jas. G. 
Romer, Executive Mgr. 


Green Bay—Adjustment Bureau of the North- 
ern-Wisconsin Michigan Association oi 
Credit Men, Kellogg National Bank Bidg., 
C, W. Shekey, Mer. 


Oshkosh—Adjustment Bureau of the Oshkosh 
Association of Credit Men, 76 Main St., 
Cc. D. Breon, Mgr. ‘ 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
SERVICES SEE OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 
OF ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 














































































































































































































































































YOU MAY KNOW WHAT TO DO— 






CREDIT MONTHLY 


BUT DO YOU KNOW WHY? 


for the man or woman in business is marked 
by milestones in the turm of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis ot experience, but they 
depend essentially on a tar more important factor,—systematic 


Progress 


education in the established principles which underlie sound™ 


business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational traming 
which will make advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether begirmners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 
logical step in their advancement. 


1 is a Department of the National Association 
The Institute of Credit Men. Its educational work is car- 
ried on through two main channels—class room courses offered 
under the auspices of local credit associations in a number of 
cities, and correspondence courses conducted from the National 
Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the class room courses should, 1f possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 


Those who are not able to attend class room courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 
now offered by the National 


Correspondence Courses 
Institute of Credit are two: 


Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The material in 
each course consists of a text book, printed lecture assignments, 
and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of the 
Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 

and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 

published by Prentice-Hall. Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 

In the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 
Clay’s “Economics for the General -Reader” (the 
American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University). 

Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will be 

announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are con- 

tinuing their work toward the Insti- 
tute’s certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered by edu- 
cational institutions such as Co- 
lumbia University and the 
University of Wisconsin. 















Dr. Frank A. PALt 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
or Crepit Dept. 11, 
One Park Avenue, 
New York City 

Will you kindly mail me in- 

fermation concerning the fol- 

lowing courses: (Check course 

desired). 

“Basic Economics” ( 


“Credits and collections” ( ) 

INS wissntedsawcneendcentissssoewsases 
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DON’T LOSE ANY MORE 


STUDY THE PRINCIPLES “OF 
CREDIT TECHNIQUE 





Organization. 











; The National Institute of Credit gives two 
Certificates Ceruhcates, the Junior and the Semeo: Certifi- 
cate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students wh. have 
completed the following 300 hours of work. 


Credits and Coilections ........... cegeccccccccccvees OU hours 
BRMTICH =n eer were reer sseeesee eeeeeceseesesss OU hours 
Business English .........--. .+-+0 cocccccces eveces 60 inurs 
Accountin; in ebeenabhhsas s+ ueesbenasion eccccce eveceecs 60 hours 
Law of mtracts, or Corporation Finance and 
Investment Credit .........++e00e eeccccccccoeces 60 hours 
Teed coccccocsonsccosces «csce ccecescosocecR coed awe 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students win, have 
completed the work prescribed tet the Junior Certificaie and 
300 additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) m the 
following subjects: 


Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and 





Investment Credit ........++-ee0- esecesessoocees 6U hours 
Principles of Business .... hours 
Merchandising ........ hers 
Money and Banking hours 
Business Barometrics ee leours 
Business Law of Bankruptcy .......cececcceeeeeeeess 30 hers 
Negotiable Instruments ........ see eeeeeeeees eccccece 30 hours 
Foreign Trade and Foreign Credit ..... eeeccecoccveces 30 hours 
Credst Research ...ccccccccsssccccce pecesosococceces 30 heurs 

BOO cccdvescoscccsccecccces cocces Soveccvencesece 300 ters 


Associates and Fellows in Credit. peat bane 
awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three years 
of practical credit experience become Associates of the Na- 
tional Lustitute of Credit. Students who have been awarded 
the Senior Certificate and whe have had five years of practical 
cred experience become (provided they are at least 25 years 
of age) Fellows of the National Institute of Credit. 


The educational work of the Institute is 
under the «irection of the Director of 
Education, aided by a Supervisery Committee, composed of a 
beard of three business educators and three expericuced credit 
men The Committee on Credit Education of the National 
\ssociation co-operates in establishing and maintaining local 


chasers. 
Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute course. 

Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand corner 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will receive 
a general prospectus of the Institute. special bulletins describing 
the correspondence courses, and registration blavks. The 
courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is at cost. 
The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to help 
to produce better credit men., 


Even if you are not definitely engaged. in. credit .work, or 
looking forward to it, remember that these courses will be of 
distinct value to you in any business. When new policies are 
to be formed, modern busive-s turns to the man who is 
thoroughly trained in the principles of credit, for the man 
who knows credit knows business. 

Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will = you full 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute help 
you to get a thorough knowledge otf credit—the foundation 
stone of modern business. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


One Park Avenue 


New York City 


TIME—REGISTER TODAY! 









